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THE LARK IN PURE LIGHT. 
By F. R. Higgins 


Straining towards you, sky of the purest June : 

Like the odd lark, freed from the weight of night 
Ascending and soaring, juggling itself in a tune 

Into pure air it arises and through the pure light 
Raving it goes; what’s heard in the song of a ghost 
Even as I am heard, stained by unearthly dew 
Winging, singing, ever losing myself in the most 
Noble, majestic, O magnificent you. 


TWO POEMS BY PADRAIC FALLON 
SEAGULLS. 


THROW something to the gulls, any old scrap 

as you go down the quays when day awakes. 

Throw something to the gulls; they are so quiet, so keen 
in those white minutes when the dawn breaks 

with a soft feathery explosion. 


Anything; a bit of unblessed bread; throw it 

to the gulls. Throw something to the gulls. 

Though they seem dropped bright feathers of dawn, a poet 
knows better. They are no eddying snowflakes, 

but bellies, appetites. 


Throw something then, a groat’s worth of bread. 
Before one preying beak can gather it between 
the wind and the water, thousands are round your head, 
tumultuous, wild as spray windblown. 
You are caught in a storm. 
I 
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Cast your bread upon those waters! It will return 

as a foam of birds that scrawls upon the air 

a luminous word that leaves you insecure, 

wondering how belly-hunger with this quill of spray and storm 
could forge God’s dazzling signature. 


CHANGE. 


The Throne. 


In love once, I, 

like a gull on the wave’s edge, 
knew one as my firmament. 
Now, cast to the shore, I cry 
‘break, break on me, 

sea-foam, O my element! 
There is no white ndge 

blown sideways on the wind 
where a man and his mind 
complete and whole 

may drift as the white seagull.’ 


Antechamber. 


The Wait. 


What came out of God, what 
Fire came and sat 

on the hearth of my heart, came 
and turned me to flame 

like a comet ? 

I, bumed out 

and cold as an old moon, curl 
in my darkness like a snail 
seeking to re-imagine 

the joy I was before 

I bruised my bright snout 
and broke my blazing tail 
upon the pale 

Virgin. 


Now after love I wait 

Death’s brilliant foot. 

Sudden, windbright as Herakles, 
he will clean out the stables. 


PEASANT 


By Patrick Kavanagh 


I am the representative of those 

Clay-faced sucklers of spade-handles, 

Bleak peasants for whom Apollo blows 
Aesthetic winds in nine-day laboured scandals. 
I am the hoarse cry of creatures who 

Have never scratched in any kind of hand 
On any wall the signs by which they knew 
The endurable stone in the phantasmic land. 


Their history is a grain of wheat. A season 
The cycle of a race that will persist 

When all the scintillating tribes of reason 
Are folded in a literary mist. 

Fear-grey men of doom have kept for me 
The foot-grip of an ancient surety. 


IMPERFECTION 
By Michael Scot 


THE Grecian athletes rose and shone, 
Sun-like with shadow strove, 

And set, serene in peerless stone 
Calm with the sculptor’s love. 


The souls of men in human eyes 
Strive with a starry spark 

A troubling instant they arise 
To set in stormy dark. 
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Innumerable and forlorn 

Mystic and fiery-fraught 

With the imperfect beauty born 
Of restless love and thought. 


Glimpsed mistily, to fade in dream 
Glimmers their star-unease 

No finite loveliness may gleam 

As loveably as these. 


And while they rise, to laugh, and weep 
And vanish unconfessed, 

Imagination may not sleep, 

Nor vision sink to rest. 


O stars imperfect, troubling peace 
Setting unmarked, unknown ! 

Less fair to me the suns of Greece 
Love-set, in perfect stone. 


RE-VALUING RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN 


By Padraic Colum 


i: the middle of the seventeenth century an Irish Catholic 
priest changed his religion and became a Protestant rector : 
with him one branch of the O’Seridan family broke the 
tie with the penalized Catholic faith and the outlawed Celtic 
race: he became the father of sons two of whom were bishops 
and one a general. This abjuring priest was not an obscure 
person: he Denis Sheridan was a man of sufficiently scholarly 
attainment to have helped Bishop Bedel with his translation 
of the Bible into Irish. As a Protestant rector, influential and 
outstanding, he was able to give protection to other relatives 
who, conforming, brought into Anglicanism a notably alien spirit. 
A descendant of one of these relatives died less than a hundred 
years after the family’s ‘version: he was the friend whom 
Jonathan Swift wrote down as “a punster, a fiddler, a quibbler, 
and a wit,” and in a little over a hundred the grandson of Swift’s 
follower was born in Dublin—Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

It is worth noting these ancient affiliations. The Sheridans 
were not, as other Insh septs were, a pretty numerous kindred 
occupying a fairly wide terrain: their locale was in one county, 
Cavan, and in a narrow terrain; compared with families that 
neighboured them and whose chiefs were actual rulers O’Reillies 
and MacBradys, the O’Seridans appear as an enlarged family 
rather than a clan. The family history reveals how persistent 
certain characteristics were ; amongst people of the name who are 
not conspicuous I have often discovered surprising physical and 
temperamental resemblances. Geneologically Philip Sheridan 
must have been very distant from Richard Brinsley: he was 
from a Catholic and peasant family. And yet between the 
cavalry-leader rallying the defeated Federals in the Shenandoah 
Valley and beating the victorious Confederates off the field, and 
the orator pressing against Warren Hastings the case of the 
Indian Princesses and bringing into debate (the description is 
Lord Brougham’s) “a fierce, dauntless spirit of attack ’’ there 
is an inner likeness. 

Primarily a Celtic family who occasionally married English 
wives and whose intellectual formation remained Catholic in 
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spite of their conformity to Anglicanism, the Sheridans contrast 
with such an Irish family as the Goldsmiths who were primarily 
English, who occasionally married into families of Celtic stock, 
and whose intellectual formation was Anglican with certain 
Catholic influences. About the Sheridans there is something 
unsettled and misplaced ; they have the mark of the dispossessed 
Irish Catholic. 

Oliver Goldsmith and Richard Brinsley Sheridan come 
together in the theatre ; a generation is between them, but “ The 
Rivals ’’ comes on the boards only two years after “ She Stoops 
to Conquer.”’ The two are associated in theatrical revolution ; 
the one and then the other strives against the genteelities and 
the sentimentalities of the comedy of the day and restores fresh- 
ness and vigour to English comedy. Sheridan was twenty-four 
when ‘“ The Rivals’? went on; he was twenty-six when he pro- 
duced ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” and was still under thirty 
when he produced “ The Critic.” 

He became a parliamentarian. It has been said that the 
political history of his time would have remained the same had 
he never left the theatre ; this implies that no measure of states- 
manship was due to his parliamentary activity. Yet Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan had a statesman’s insight. He could write 
to a political agent advising that the French government should 
not be permitted to make American independence a part of their 
treaty with England. “In my opinion it would be wiser in 
them to insist ostentatiously (and even to make a point of allowing 
something for it) on the Independence of America being as the 
first article of their treating; and this would for ever furnish 
them with a claim on the friendship and confidence of the Ameri- 
cans after the peace .... Surely it would not be bad policy, even 
if we gave up more to France in other respects, to prevent her 
appearing in the treaty as in any respect the champion of America, 
or as having made any claim for her; we giving her up every- 
thing she wants equally, and her future confidence and alliance 
being such an object to us. Were I the minister, I would give 
France an island or two to choose, if it would expose her selfish- 
ness, sooner than let her gain the esteem of the Americans by 
claiming anything essential for them in apparent preference to 
her own interest and ambition.”” A man who could write this 
was not a political outsider. He drafted a pamphlet on ‘“‘ Absentee 
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Landlords from Ireland,” recommending a penalty on absenteeism. 
He was for Catholic emancipation and Irish autonomy : he did not 
make a strong stand for either, it has to be said, but he was for 
them. He made himself an able parliamentarian. His first effort 
was a failure: when he was told “ I do not think this is in your 
line,” he “‘ rested his head on his hands for a few minutes and 
then vehemently exclaimed, ‘ It is in me, however, and by God, it 
shall come out.’”” It has been mentioned that Lord Brougham 
distinguished a soldierly quality in his method of debate, his 
fierce, dauntless spirit of attack.” 

As a parliamentarian he had a public success equal to his 
success as the dramatist of ‘‘ The School for Scandal ’—the 
speech about the Princesses in the trial of Warren Hastings. 
Burke said of it, ‘‘ This is the true style, neither prose nor poetry 
but better than either ’—a foolish criticism of a piece of oratory. 
*“‘ Eloquence,” Hazlitt observed, ‘‘ tries to persuade the will and 
convince the reason: poetry produces its effect by instantaneous 
sympathy.” The two do not mix. And in order to persuade 
the will of others, will must be present—pressingly present—in 
the orator’s statements: will can be felt in the statements of 
Burke and of Grattan. But in this particular oration of Sheridan’s 
nothing is present excepted a conventional highmindedness : 
It is rhetoric, and rhetoric can be defined as imitation oratory 
—oratory with the element of will left out. A master of 
speech, however, declares himself, and a certain fervour livens 
his words. The orator was ten years older than the 
dramatist of ‘‘ The School for Scandal ’”’: Sheridan was thirty- 
six when he gave this striking performace in the Hall of West- 
minster. For the rest of his life, for thirty years more, he was a 
man with his brilliant achievements behind him: he produced 
no play to go beside ‘‘ The Rivals” or “ The School for Scandal,” 
or even “ The Critic’; no oration to go beside the speech in the 
trial of Warren Hastings. Nie 

Sheridan was first of all an opportunist. An opportunist is 
one who avails himself of occasions, who has no passion for some- 
thing outside himself, who has no aim that draws him away from 
the occasion. The great opportunist 1s one who can instantly 
mobilize all his forces to deal with the occasion. A wit is an 
opportunist always. An orator is an opportunist. And there is 
about all excellent comedies a sense of exploit that marks them 
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as the work of an opportunist. A military leader, especially 
a cavalry-leader in former wars, had to be an opportunist. When 
Philip Sheridan turned on the victorious but tardy Confederate 
commander he acted as a great opportunist: the action of this 
officer (he was noted for his wit, by the way) is like that of the 
orator seizing on the pathos of the Indian Princesses and using 
it against the supporters of Warren Hastings. 

So far I have used the word in its better sense. But we 
know that a man with a strong sense of direction in his life will 
not be able to avail himself of occasions readily ; we know that 
the integral man will not be an opportunist. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan was purely an opportunist; he was not integrated 
around any aim or passion. He could make triumphant use of 
his phenomonal powers on this or that occasion. The danger 
of being an opportunist is that as one’s quickness and respon- 
siveness diminish, the ability to avail one’s self of occasions 
diminishes likewise. The true opportunist is able to deal less 
and less with opportunities. Then the easier and less worthy 
occasions are the ones he comes to look for. And so we have the 
writer of “ The Rivals”’ and ‘“‘ The School for Scandal,” the 
debater with the “ fierce and dauntless spirit of attack” making 
his friendship with the Prince of Wales his sole opportunity, and 
his sole occasion the convivial party at which, quickened and 
made responsive with wine, his wit and personality could dominate 
it. It was unfortunate for Sheridan that he became a parlia- 
mentarian : his day gave him no particular job to carry through. 
It was doubly unfortunate that he should be a parliamentarian 
in opposition ; without business or responsibility he had to spend 
year after year waiting for the opportunity that a debate or an 
election might bring him, and nothing could be more disinteg- 
rating for a man of his unset character: it is no wonder he hated 
Pitt whose long tenure of office interposed between him and 
political opportunity. 

Not the parliamentarian but the dramatist who ended his 
career before he was thirty has interest for us now. With his 
second play “ The School for Scandal” the modern drawingroom 
comedy begins—the comedy of Oscar Wilde and Henry Arthur 
Jones and Arthur Pinero. Sheridan patterned his upon Con- 
greve’s. But neither “ The School for Scandal ” nor the modern 
comedies that have come from it have an inner likeness to such 
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plays as “ Love for Love” or ‘‘ The Way of the World.” Con- 
greve’s personae are men and women with purpose: the intrigue 
in which they are engaged takes up the whole of their being. 
Sheridan initiated the modem comedy by removing from the 
drawingroom these predatory, purposeful, assertive personages 
and endowing their substitutes with their sophistication. 

Judged by the standard of ‘‘ The Way of the World,” the 
greatest of English social comedies, ‘“‘ The School for Scandal ”’ 
is not a first-rate play. The suspense that we feel from the first 
speeches of Mirabell and Fainall does not come to us in the opening 
scene of “‘ The School for Scandal’; all Congreve’s characters 
are drawn into, all are absorbed by the action of ‘‘ The Way of 
the World,” but most of Sheridan’s have only a conventional 
relation to the action which is the winning of Maria by Charles 
Surface with the reconciliation of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle 
through the defeat of Joseph—Snake, Backbite, Mrs. Candour 
are not absorbed by the action ; neither, for that matter, is Lady 
Sneerwell. The current of dramatic interest moves swiftly and 
steadily in “The Way of the World,” but in “ The School for 
Scandal’ it is neither strong nor steady. Only at the end of 
the third and the beginning of the fourth act have we any scenes 
of high comic interest—the scene in which Charles auctions the 
family portraits to his unrecognized uncle ; the renowned screen- 
scene; the scene in which Joseph Surface so civily gets out of 
doing anything for the supposed friend of the family. Fully 
one half of the comedy is exposition leading up to these scenes, 
and another quarter is an epilogue closing them. And if we are 
to keep Congreve in mind while speaking of Sheridan, we have to 
say that the men and women in “ The School for Scandal ”’ are, 
compared with the men and women in ‘‘ The Way of the World,” 
figures of porcelain beside figures of bronze. 

But if “‘ The School for Scandal’’ is so loose in structure, 
so thin in content as this criticism implies, how has it come to be 
placed with the great comedies in English? Mainly because 
the screen-scene is a superb theatrical invention while the scenes 
before and after are good enough to accompany it. And “The 
School for Scandal ”’ has also the prestige of a classic—it is a 
classic because it is the first of the modern drawingroom plays. 

Those who are impressed by sophistication are likely to 
put ‘“‘ The School for Scandal ”” before “‘ The Rivals.’ But the 
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earlier play I consider has about it much more of the freshness 
that makes a piece of writing perennial than “‘ The School for 
Scandal’’ has. | When he wrote his first comedy he was not 
referring back to Congreve but was dramatizing his own experience. 
There is more Sheridan in ‘“‘ The Rivals’ than in “ The School 
for Scandal.” I would mark the distinction by saying that 
while ‘‘ The School for Scandal” is an English comedy written 
by an Irishman, “ The Rivals” is an Irish comedy—an Irish 
comedy that no other Irish writer has equalled for invention, 
brilliancy of lines, richness of characterization. The leading 
character, Captain Absolute, is the type that a much later Insh 
dramatist was to name “a Playboy ’ —a type that Irish literature 
is partial to. Another Irish element in “ The Rivals” is its 
verbalism—the use of language itself as a comic element. I 
would distinguish the verbalism of ‘The Rivals” from the 
superb speech of the great Restoration comedies: as a vehicle 
of language Sheridan’s play does not come near “ The Way of 
the World ”—there is in it nothing of that excellence of speech 
that is in Lady Wishfort’s denunciation of her maid. Perhaps 
this great, free speech was obsolete when Sheridan wrote, that 
it belonged to the seventeenth and did not survive into the 
eighteenth century. What Sheridan displays is not a mastery 
of speech, but that quality which many Insh wniters after him 
were to show—a virtuosity in speech. Everyone remembers 
Mrs. Malaprop. But Bob Acres’s new fashion in oaths is another 
instance of the verbalism that has play in ‘“‘ The Rivals.” It 
might be maintained that this virtuosity in speech is due to an 
hereditary rather than to a racial bias: Sheridan’s father, it 
will be remembered, was a phonetician as well as an actor-manager. 

“ The Rivals ”? misnames a comedy that has hardly anything 
to do with rivalry and exists as a stidy of ‘“‘ humours ’’—of those 
eccentricities by which the individual diverges from rational 
behaviour : there is Captain Absolute with his delight in imposture, 
Sir Anthony with his hastiness and his rages, Lydia Languish 
with her vapouring romanticism, Faulkland with his moroseness 
always sapping his present content, Sir Lucius O’Trigger with 
his fixation on the field of honour, Bob Acres with his see-saw 
between poltroonry and spirit, Mrs. Malaprop with her unconfined 
range of language. The characters who do not show such derange- 
ment, such divergence from the rational, are purely theatrical 
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types—Julia Melville, the constant and long-suffering mistress ; 
Fag, David, Thomas, the different types of servants; Lucy, the 
pert and clever maid. The lines are rich in comedy and they 
correspond well with the “‘ humour ” that the speaker represents. 
There is Mrs. Malaprop’s ‘‘ nice derangement of epitaphs,” there 
is Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s “ There will be a very pretty small- 
sword light, though it won’t do for a long shot,” there is Captain 
Absolute’s “ Thus, like garden trees, they seldom show fruit till 
time has robbed them of more specious blossom. Few, like 
Mrs. Malaprop and the orange-tree are rich in both at once.” 
Certain ‘“‘ humours ” are so completely rendered in ‘“‘ The Rivals ” 
that they can never be staged again. Mrs. Malaprop can have 
no successor. And neither can Sir Lucius O’Trigger. These two 
are not laughing-stocks ; there is something of grandeur in them 
both. If Mrs. Malaprop were merely a misuser of language any 
long acquaintance with her would be intolerable. But we 
recognize that in her dealing with language there is something 
creative : she is a woman of genius.. And as for Sir Lucius, we 
can see him as well as hear him—gaunt, solemn, probably shabby, 
but a gentleman and a man of honour. He speaks literal truth 
when he says “I am so poor that I can’t afford to do a dirty 
action.” 

I have spoken of the “ Playboy ” character in “‘ The Rivals ”— 
of the type that behaves in a certain way, that follows a certain 
course of action, just for the sport of the thing. That type does 
not appear solely in “‘ The Rivals.”’ Properly examined, Joseph 
Surface is a playboy. Not really a hypocrite, not even a fortune- 
hunter, he is out for humbugging people who are willing to be 
humbugged and doing it to admiration. We don’t want to see 
Joseph exposed as we want to see Tartuffe exposed : privately 
we are on his side and we should like to see him hoodwink those 
two simpletons, his uncle and Sir Peter Teazle. Indeed it is 
hard to be convinced that any of Sheridan’s characters are 
seriously committed to whatever action they are prompted to: 
the scandal-mongers in “‘ The School for Scandal” seem to have 
malice, but anyone who knows the world knows that compared 
with the malice in real clubs and drawing-rooms what goes on 
in Lady Sneerwell’s is merely a battle of flowers. The malice 
of Mirabell to Fainall in ‘‘ The Way of the World,” of Fainall 
to his wife, the malice that Witwould and Petulant are certain 
to show with regard to the ladies they encounter in the Park, 
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is, compared with anything that Lady Sneerwell, Backbite, 
Crabtree, and Mrs. Candour can furnish, as wine to water and 
as sunlight to moonlight. 

There is another playboy in ‘‘ The Critic.” Puff is no more 
a literary pretender than Joseph Surface is a social hypocrite 
he is in the advertising line and the literary line for the sport 
of the thing. ‘‘ The School for Scandal”? comes between “ The 
Rivals ” and ‘“ The Critic,” but this last is related to “‘ The Rivals ”’ 
by its high spirits, its holiday mood, its verbalism. ‘‘ The Critic ” 
anticipates Shaw’s “‘ Admirable Bashville ”’ in its guying of blank- 
verse solemnities, and Max Beerbohm’s “ Savanarolla Browne ”’ 
in its parody of the medley of characters and incidents that is 
the amateur’s version of the historical drama. The verbalism 
that was in “ The Rivals” is versified in “ The Critic ”— 

Now flowers unfold their beauties to the sun, 

And, blushing, kiss the beam he sends to wake them— 

The striped caration, and the guarded rose, 

The vulgar wallflower, and the smart gillyflower, 

The polyanthus mean—the dapper daisy, 

Sweetwilliam and sweet marjoram, and all 

The tribe of single and of double pinks ! 

Now, too, the feathered warblers tune their notes 

Around, and charm the listening grove. The lark! 

The linnet ! chaffinch ! bullfinch ! goldfinch ! greenfinch ! 


One wonders how the wit who gave us “ The Critic’ could 
ever put his hand to “ Pizarro ’—all the high-falutin senselessness 
displayed in the parodied “ Spanish Armada ”’ are in this essay 
in the heroical. We need not give it any particular attention. 
Nor need we take into account “The Duenna” nor “ Saint 
Patrick’s Day ’’—both are mediocrities. A word, however, should 
be said for “ A Trip to Scarborough.”” In writing this comedy, 
Sheridan, it is said, worked over a play by his mother. This 
may be the case. There is an anonymity about it that may be 
due to a casual sort of collaboration. But it may also be the 
mark of a talent that has not found itself. The situations and 
characters are stock. Nevetheless the comedy has the holiday 
mood of “The Rivals”; the scenes that concern Loveless and 
his wife and Loveless and Berinthia are fresh ; there is something 
modem here, something that might belong to the best of the 
modern drawing-room comedies. 


THE 
“KING OF SPAIN’S DAUGHTER” 
ONE-ACT PLAY 
By Teresa Deevy 


Characters : 
PETER KINSELLA °* 


Jim Harris \ ieemaaeaiia y oes Labourers. 
BTC ARES wee. ici bsaco gh sav Peon A neighbour. 
PANN TOMI INGE EE ACG: UN Denitctetee. Peter’s daughter. 
RODE GE MANN Sites ON NS iitacsessds A loafer. 


The action of the play takes place on a grassy road, during 
the dinner hour of a day in April. 


SCENE: An open space on a grassy road. At each side there 
are road-barriers with notices ‘No Traffic’ and ‘ Road Closed.’ 
At the back an old dilapidated wall: a small door in the centre of 
the wall stands open and fields can be seen beyond. 

County Council workers have been employed here. Two coats, 
a thermos flask, an old sack and a man’s hat and stick have been 
left on a pile of stones near the barrier at the right side. 


Peter Kinsella, a heavily built man of fifty, comes through the 
doorway. He carries a pick-axe : his overalls and boots are covered 
with a fine dust. He stands in the centre, looks away to the left, 
shading his eyes,—then to the right. 

Jim Harris comes on, whistling. He is twenty four, wears a 
cap and dusty overalls. He leaves his spade against the wall, goes 
to the barrier at the right side, leans on it, looking away to the right. 


Jim: Great work at the weddin’ below. Miss Whats-her- 
name getting married. The women were gathered at the wharf 
an hour and a half before time for send-off. (Laughs. Peter 
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nods without interest). Tight well it looked from above, with 
the white launch, an’ the flags flyin’ and the sun on the water. . . 
Brave and gay at the start however ’twill go. (Takes his thermos 
flask). Come on, man, with the noise of the sirens I didn’t hear 
the whistle go, an’ I kept workin’ five minutes too long. Wasn’t 
that a terrible thing to have happen to me ? 

PETER: She’s late with my dinner. 

Jim: (Dismayed) What? Didn’t she come here at all ? 

PETER: She did not. Late,—the second time in the week. 

Jim: ’Tis on account of that weddin’. She'll be up now. 
They don’t feel time or weather when they’re waitin’ for a bride. 

PETER: I’! make her feel something. Her father without 
his dinner. 

Jim: (Looking to the right) Is it at the wharf she is? Or 
the far side of the river watchin’ the start ? 

PETER: Do I, or anyone, ever know where Annie ’d be? 
Only sisters you have but they’d give you more thought than 
that daughter of mine. Oh, she’ll be sorry yet. 

Jim : It is because of the day : the women can think of nothin’ 
else : they’re all the same. Molly and Dot were up at the dawn— 
would it be a fine day! You’d think they were guests invited. 
They know her by eye-sight so they'll go stand in the crowd and 
see how she'll look. 

PETER: If I knew where to get Annie. 

Jim: Annie ‘ll be here now. They’re scatterin’ away off 
the wharf—though I cant pick her out. 

PETER: And how would you? More than likely she’s off 
with Roddy Mann. Philanderin’ with the like of him—that’s 
all she’s fit for.—or with any boy she can lay hold of. 

Jim: If she goes on a bit aself it’s because she must, she’s 
made that way, she can’t help it. 

PETER : I'll make her help it. You’re in no great hurry to 
have her. 

Jim: (Flings round on him) You know that I am! 

PETER: Why don’t you marry her so-? And-stop her goin’ 
on? You're in no hurry. 

ea I want that, and you know it. How can I force the 
girl : 

PETER: Aye, how indeed? (Laughs contemptuously) Aw, 
you're very young. (Goes to the door, stands there, looking across 
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the fields. Jim sits down on the stones and begins his dinner. Mrs. 
Marks, a big woman of fifty-five or so, wearing a shawl and with a 
basket on her arm, comes to the barrier at the right. She pushes 
the barrier a little aside, and comes on). 

Mrs. Marks: Can I pass this way ? ’Twould be a short cut. 

Jim: Are you a motor car-ma’m ? (Looks her up and down). 
You are not,—’tis two legs are under you. You can and welcome. 

Mrs. Marks: I thought you had sense in your head, Jim 
Harris. (Puts down her basket, resting it against a large stone). 
There’s a terrible weight in that basket, there is. Well (laughs), 
amn’t I the great fool? I thought I’d go look at the weddin’. 
A woman of my years might have more sense. 

Jim: That was a great send-off they gave the bridal pair. 

Mrs. Marks: It was so. I wasn’t on the wharf on account 
of my bad knee, but I.seen from above, an’ I met some of them 
now. I’m glad she had it fine, the poor young thing. 

Jim: What ‘poor’ is on her? Isn’t it the day of her life ? 
Mrs. Marks: You could never tell that. It might. ae 
They say he wanted the money. . . . They say it was signed 
and settled before ever he seen her. Well, she'll have her red 
carpet, and all her grand show for her poor heart to feed on. 
That’s the way. 

PETER: (Coming from the door) Fine day, ma’am. 

Mrs. Marks: It is indeed, thanks be to God. ’Tis a day 
of the earth and the sky. 

Jim: And the whole month of April floatin’ around. 

Mrs. Marks: Annie was tellin’ me the bride looked like a 

ueen. 
¢ PETER : Did you see Annie ? She didn’t bring me my dinner. 

Mrs. Marks: Oh look at that now. A shame and a sin. 
She’s off across the field with that Roddy Mann. 

Jim: (Jumps up) Vll go call her. 

PETER: Stop where you are! (He strides off). 

Jum: (To Mrs. Marks) You had a right to keep that to 
yourself. 

Mrs. Marks: To leave her father without his bit! An’ 
she romancin’ around ! 

Jim: He'll have her life. 

Mrs. Marks: She earns what she gets. Why don’t she 
settle down ? She’s a bold wild thing. 
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Jim: He treats her cruel : it don’t do her any good. 

Mrs. Marks: And what would do her good? That Annie 
Kinsella will be romancin’ all her life with whoever she can. 

Jim: The way he treats her—it only drives her on 
worse. 

Mrs. Marks: You’re too soft-hearted, Jimmy Harris. But 
I have a great wish for you for the sake of your mother, God 
rest her soul. You’d be better to give Annie up. 

Jim: Give up my life, is it ? 

Mrs. Marks: You have two good sisters, can’t you settle 
with them, or get a sensible girl. I’m telling you now—that 
one,—her head is full of folly and her heart is full of wile. She’d 
do you no good. 

Jim: You have a lot of old talk. (Silence. Then distant 
cheering). They’re not done with it yet. 

Mrs. Marks: I was thinking of my marriage day when I 
was looking at them two. It is a thought would sadden anyone. 

Jim: How is that, Mrs. Marks ? 

Mrs. Marks: That’s how it is: the truth is the best to be 
told in the end. 

Jim : Haven’t you Bill and Mary, and the little place? You 
didn’t fare bad. 

Mrs. Marks: Bad. What have bad or good to do with it ? 
That is outside of the question. For twenty years you’re thinkin’ 
of that day, and for thirty years you’re lookin’ back atit. . . . 
After that you don’t mind—you haven’t the feelin’—esceptin’ 
maybe an odd day, like to-day. (She takes her basket. They 
hear someone coming. Mrs. Marks puts her basket down again, 
and watts, expectant). Annie. . . and you may be sure she’s 
not alone. 

(Annie Kinsella 1s seen in the doorway. She is about twenty. 
She wears a dark shawl, a red dress, black shoes and stockings— 
all very neat. Her hatr is bright gold. 

With her 1s Roddy Mann, a big lounging figure, cap pulled 
low over his eyes). 

ANNIE: Now Roddy, don’t come any farther. (Low tone, 
Mrs. Mark listens, Jim moves a little farther from the doorway). 
Give me the tin. 

(Roddy hands a tin to her). 

Roppy : What did you promise ? 
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cited Wait first till I tell you how she looked. (low, 
eager). 

Roppy: You have told me already: you have talked of 
nothin’ else. 

ANNIE : She was like what you’d dream. I think I never 
seen anything so grand. She was like a livin’ flame passin’ 
down by us. She was dressed in flamin’ red from top to toe, 
and (puts her hands to her breast) here she had a diamond 
clasp. 

Roppy: And there you have your heart. Now give us a 
kiss. What did you promise. Leave down the tin. 

(Annie puts the tin on the ground, slips her hands up about 
his neck and gives him a long kiss). 

ANNIE: That will do now. 

Roppy: You have my heart scalded. (He moves off. Annie 
wipes her mouth, very thoroughly, on her sleeve, turns to wave to 
Roddy: come on). 

ANNIE: Oh Jimmy, it was like heaven. She looked lovely. 
The launch was all white, and the deck covered with flowers. 
They had a red carpet. 

Jim: You’re late with his dinner. 

ANNIE: Late! (In great alarm) The whistle didn’t go ? 

jim: Ten minutes apast one. 

ANNIE: He'll have my life! 

Mrs. Marks: An’ small blame to him so! Without a bit 
orasup! A man want his dinner. He’s gone down to find you. 

Jim: Why couldn’t you come ? 

ANNIE: What misfortune came over me? I am ata loss 
for a word. What will I do now? 

Mrs. MaArKs: Take it down to him,—run. 

ANNIE: He’d kill me, he’d kill me dead. I think I'll stop 
here till he’ll come. 

Jum: Here he is now. (They look towards the doorway). 

Mrs. Marks: (To Jim) Don’t be drawn into it, you. 
‘Twould be a mistake. Keep your eyes on the ground: ‘tis the 
safest place. You won’t see what’s happening, and you won't 
lose your head. 

pane (Coming in) Is she there? (Sees Annie) Ahb-h! 

ANNIE: (Nervous, almost perky) I’m a bit late with the 
dinner: ’tis because of the weddin’. I didn’t hear the whistle. 

Cc 
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I didn’t know it had gone one. (Leaves his dinner-tin on the 
ground, not too near him, moves away). 

PETER: Hand me that tin. (Annie hands it, keeping as 
far as possible from him. Peter, taking the tin, hits out at her. 
Annie dodges and partly escapes but cries out : Jim springs forward : 
Mrs. Marks catches fim by the arm). 

Mrs. Marks: ’Tis a terrible misfortune for any man to take 
the least iota interest in a girl like that ! (This flow stops them all). 

Jim : (After a silence) What do you want here, Mrs. Marks ? 

Mrs. Marks: I wouldn’t be in it at all but for the sake of 
your mother,—’tis well she’s in the grave. 

PETER: (To Annie) Go down there you (jerks his head to 
the left) and rake up the few stones I have agen the wall. 

(Annie hesitates, looks at her father, at Jim, at Mrs. Marks). 

PETER: Do you hear what I’m saying ? 

ANNIE: I don’t mind what’ll happen: I can take care of 
myself. (Goes off, left, with a backward look at Jim. Jim would 
follow but for Peter’s forbidding look. Peter goes over to where 
the coats have been left on the stones. Takes is stick from under 
the coats). 

Jim: This is the best sheltered place for takin’ your dinner. 
You can have the sack on top of them stones. 

PETER: Mind yer business. 

Mrs. MARKS: Steady now, keep steady. Don’t let us have 
anything happen ! 

Jim: (To Peter) You have your dinner now, can’t you leave 
her alone. 

PETER: Do she belong to you? (Pause) Do she? When 
she do you can talk. (Goes). 

Mrs. MARKS: Supposin’ you were to get a blow instead of 
herseli—what good would that be? It might do you a grievous 
harm! Great cheer to see her standin’ upright if yourself was 
lyin’ low! I wouldn’t stir up the embers in a man like that. 
(Jim moves away from her). . . Now I'll tell you this—though 
I know you won’t listen—if you were a man at all you’d make 
her marry you. 

Jim: An’ how can I do that ? 

Mrs. Marks: Ah, you're too soft-hearted for any woman. 
Tis the hard man wins, and right he should. (Confidential now) 
Annie Kinsellaa—when I met her down there,—was tellin’ me 
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how grand the bride looked. ‘She was dressed’ said she, ‘in 
shimmerin ’ green from head to foot.’ 

Jim: What’s wrong with that ? 

Mrs. Marks: Didn’t you hear her now to Roddy Mann— 
‘she was dressed in flamin’ red from top to toe.’ 

Jim: So she did. 

Mrs. Marks: That’s the count she puts on the truth! I’m 
only tellin’ you now so’s you'll harden your heart. Whatever’ll 
come easy is what she’ll say. Now—for the sake of your mother— 
if you marry that girl don’t believe one word she’ll tell you. That’s 
the only way you'll have peace of mind! (A cry: Jim starts 
forward. Mrs. Marks catches his arm) Be a man now! Bea 
man, and don’t get yourself hurt ! 

Jim: Keep out of my way! (Tries to push her aside) (Annie, 
a little dishevelled, frightened, and with her shawl trailing, runs 
on. She runs to the barrier at the right side: leans against it, 
crying). 

Mrs. Marks: (To Jim) Now strengthen your heart: quiet 
your mind. Don’t do yourself harm on anyone’s account. . . 
We get what we merit, and God is good. (Pause) I'll leave 
ye now. (Takes her basket, does not notice that she has left a small 
parcel on the stone, moves off. Near the barrier she stops, looks 
back at Jim). Don’t be moved now to any pity or foolish com- 
passion. The hard man wins. 

(Jim comes a little forward: sits down on an old plank, his 
back to Annie: takes a small notebook from his pocket, turns the 
pages. Glances over his shoulder in Annte’s direction, slips the 
notebook into his pocket again, waits for Annie to come to him. 
After a moment she brushes aside her tears, comes over and sits down 
close beside him). 

ANNIE: It was a grand sight, Jim,—it was like heaven. 

Jim : (Catches her wrist) He hurt you then,—did he do you 
any harm ? : 

ANNIE: Ah leave that now! Let us leave that behind 
us. . . . The band was playing, and the flags were grand. 

Jm: ’Tis a shame you’d madden him. He'll harm you 
some day, and all your own fault. You won’t have any life left. 
An’ what can I do? 

ANNIE: Didn’t you see the launch at all ? 

Jim: I saw well from above. 
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ANNIE : You should have been on the wharf. . . . The cheerin’ 
an’ the music, an’ all the sun on the river, an’ everyone happy. 

Jim: We’d all be happy if you’d have sense. 

ANNIE: She looked lovely passin’ along, her aand restin’ 
in his and her body swayin’ beside him down the path. 

The arms of the two families were painted on the launch . 

the sun was shinin’ on it : everything was white or burnin’ red, 
but she was dressed in pale, pale gold and (hands to breast) two 
red flowers were crushed agen her here. 

Jim: (Springs up) What lies are you tellin’? I saw her 
myself: she was dressed in grey: she had no flowers. 

ANNIE : (Gentle, bewildered) Jimmy, what’s wrong with you ? 

Jim : She was dressed in grey. Tell the truth ! 

ANNIE: It was in pale gold I saw her. 

Jim: (Furious) And in shimmerin’ green, an’ in flamin’ 
red, an’ in milk white when it will suit you! (Szlence) 

ANNIE: (Gets up slowly) You are a pack of blind owls— 
all the lot of you! I saw what I saw! (Turns from him). 

Jim: But why won’t you tell the truth,—an’ it just as easy ? 

ANNIE : Stop! fool talk! the truth! burstin’ in where you 
don’t know. Oh, if I could have love ! 

Jim: Will you leave talkin’ of love when I’m tired of askin’ 
you’d come to the priest with me. Are we to be married ever ? 
Are we ? 

ANNIE : (Qutedly) Whisht . . . Jimmy, whisht . . . (looks 
off to the right,—in the direction of the river). 

Jim: Are you going to marry me? Make up your mind. 
(They hear a sound as of someone coming). 

ANNIE: What’s that? (Frightened) Is he coming? Jim, 
he says he’ll make me sign on for the factory. . . 

Jim: The factory? In the town beyond?. . . (She nods) 
that you couldn’t stand before ? 

’ ANNIE : I was there six months: it would be five years this 
me. 

Jim: Five years! You couldn’t do that! 

ANNIE: They’re only takin’ them will be bound for five 
years . . « Icouldn’t face it . . . (falters) every mornin’ walkin’ 
the road. . . every evenin’ draggin’ back so tired. . . . He 
has the card: he says he’ll come make me sign. 

Jim: It was a pity you didn’t bring his dinner in time ! 
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ANNIE : It was a great misfortune for me. I am at a loss 
to explain it. 

Jim: And I think he knew that Roddy was with you. 

ANNIE: It is that decided him. 

Jim: Why do you go with Roddy, and Jack ? 

ANNIE : It is very unfortunate that Ido! . . . I would 
face any life—no matter what— before I’d go back to that place. 

Jim: Did you kiss Roddy Mann again to-day ? 

ANNIE : (Injured) And who else was there for me to kiss ? 

Jim: When I left you last night did you go back to Jack 
Bolger ? 

ANNIE: Last night . . . no, I don’t think I did last night. 

Jim: (Furious) We're all the wan! You have no heart. 

ANNIE: So must I go to the factory ? Won’t you marry 
me now ? 

Jim: Annie! Won’tI,isit ? (Overjoyed) You well know— 
(checks himself) Will you come with me to-night and we'll tell 
the priest ? 

ANNIE : Is it stand beside you an’ you sayin’ that ? (insulted) 
The ground would open under me! Go tell him yourself, let you. 

Jim: Would you go back on me then ? 

ANNIE : I would not. 

Jim: You would not? You’ve changed your mind often. 

ANNIE: I'll be in the chapel the day he'll name. 

Jim: You will? And come with me then? 

ANNIE: What else is there for me? 

Jim: Annie !—(Checks himself) Yl tell them look out for 
a place so: they can get a room in the town. 

ANNIE: Tell who ? 

Jim: Molly and Dot. ’Tis I have the house: they knew 
they’d have to go. 

ANNIE: Well then they needn’t. Let them stop where 
they are. What would I do without a woman to talk to ? 

Jim: I want you to myself. 

ANNIE : I never heard the like! A good ‘man’ he’d make 
to begin by turnin’ his two sisters on the road! And they after 
mindin’ the place since his mother died. 

Jmm: Will you go back on me so? 

ANNIE : Leave Molly and Dot stay where they are. 

Jim: I will not. 
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ANNIE: What great harm would they do? 

Jim: They’d be in it—spoilin’ the world. 

ANNIE: Spoilin’ the world! I think you're crazy. _ 

Jim: When we shut the house door I’ll have no one in it but 
you and me. ( 

ANNIE : (After a moment) I think I'll stop with my father. 

Jim: And go to the factory ? 

ANNIE: Maybe I wouldn’t do either,—but run away. 

Jim: He’d go after you: he’d have you crippled. 

ANNIE : I haven’t signed yet . . . I might get on the soft 
side of him yet, if I’d promise— 

Jim: What promise would you keep ?—(Silence) I have 
twenty pounds saved. 

ANNIE: Where did you get that? (Not greatly interested) 
(Jim takes out his notebook, opens 1t). 

Jim: Four years ago you said I had no money. I have the 
house now, and besides what I earn I put by two shillin’s every 
week. 

ANNIE : Two shillin’s . . . youdid! Every week . . 
since that time long ago ? 

Jim : (Turning the pages of his notebook) A hundred shillings 
. . . that was five pounds the first year . . . and another five 
then, ., . and) another... and this is the fourth <1). 

ANNIE: (Awed) You kept it up all along ? 

Jim: Did you think Id fall tired ? 

ANNIE: Let mesee . . .I . . . didn’t know you were doin’ 
that . . . (takes the notebook, turns the pages. Silence—then—) 
Oh, ’tis smudged and dirty! Why couldn’t you keep it clean ? 
(Angered : throws the book from her. Silence). 

Jim: Two hundred weeks . . . and that’s all you’d care. 
(Walks away). 

ANNIE: What would you do with it ? 

Jim : (Coming a little way back to her) It wouldsetusup... 
To buy a few things. I’d have to give the priest some. Then 
whatever you’d like for the house, and yourself, so’s we could 
settle down right. 

ANNIE : Settle down. (A knell to her) . . . I dunno could 
I ever get into service in a place in London ? 

Jim: (In fury) If your father heard you were at the cross- 
road last night—or if the priest heard tell of it—dancin’ on the 
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board, an’ restin’ in the ditch with your cheek agen mine and 
your body pressed to me. 

ANNIE : It is only in the dark I could do it—for when I’d 
see the kind you are—. 

Jim: (Catches her) What’s wrong with me now ? 

ANNIE : (Holding back) Is it me to go near you—Me ? 

JIM : (Crushing her to him) Ho! You're the King of Spain’s 
daughter ! 
ie ey Jimmy! He’s coming! Let go, let me go! 

oe ! eee 

PETER: (Coming on) So that’s what you’re at! (Annie 
tries to escape, Jim holds her) Stop there! Stop there the two 
of you! Youcan let her gonow. (To Jim. Jim releases Annie. 
She stands motionless) Was she teasin’ you now ? 

Jim: She was. 

PETER: Tauntin’ you like ? 

jim: She was. 

PETER: I know .. . leadin’ you on ? 

jim: That’s it. 

PETER : Well me fine lady we'll put a stop to your fun. You 
can do some work now. Stay where you are! Stay there the 
two of you. (Goes to where the coats have been left, takes a card 
and a pencil from his coat-pocket. Comes over to Annie). Write 
your name there. (Annie looks at Jim ,; he avoids her look). Do 
you hear what I say? Write your name. We'll have no more 
cajolin’ . . . (Anmie writes her name on the card. Peter, taking 
back the card, hits at her. Jim knocks aside Peter's blow: they 
face each other angrily). 

Jim: Can’t you stop that! 

PETER: Oh, you'd like to be standin’ up for her, but you 
have no right! No more than to be kissin’ her like you were 
now. She don’t want you. You can go your road. (Wheels 
vyound on Annie) Will you marry him now, or go to the factory ? 
Five year there, or your life with him ? a, 

Jim: I’m not askin’ you Annie, I wouldn’t have it like that. 

PETER: He’s backin’ out now. 

ANNIE: (To Jim) I might as well have you. (Low) Who 
would I ever meet would be fit for me? Where would I ever 
find a way out of here ? 

_ PETER: Have ye settled it so? 
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| We have. 
ETER: You’ll take her like that ? 
Jm: I will. 


PETER: Well I’ll keep the card fearin’ she’d change. (Puts 
the card in his pocket. Goes off). 

ANNIE : (Softly) You have me ruined. It is all over now. 
You can go settle with the priest. 

Jr: You won’t ever regret it. You won’t. (But she turns 
away). 
ANNIE: Go on after him now. (jim hesitates: goes . . . 
Annie moves over to the barrier, looks off away to the right. Mrs. 
Marks comes to the barrier at the left side, shades her eyes, looking 
on the ground for her parcel). 

Mrs. Marks: Well,—look where I left it! (Comes on, takes 
the parcel she had forgotten) Well and indeed! My head will 
never spare my heels: searchin’ high an’ low. (Sees Jim’s note- 
book on the ground) What is that there ? 

ANNIE: That belongs to Jim Harris. (Takes the book). 
Jim Harris and myself are to be married very soon. 

Mrs. Marks: What? Is he going to marry you in face of 
all? Well,—well, you might talk your head off, or you might 
spare your breath—it don’t make any difference ! 

ANNIE: Maybe I won’t mind it as much as I think. 

Mrs. Marks: Be a good wife to him now. Don’t give him 
the bad time you gave your poor father. Often I felt for that 
poor man when he wouldn’t know where you’d be . . . (more 
kindly) You have no wish for it? (Annie shakes her head) 
And there’s many a girl would be boundin’ with joy. Is there 
any other you’d liefer have ? 

(Annie shakes her head) ell, now, well you'll be all right... 
A good sensible boy . . . and you'll have a nice little place. Mind 
you keep it well,—that’ll give you somethin’ to do . . . you 
won't feel the days slippin’ ... . (Annie moves restlessly away 
from her). 

Well, well, if you could get to care for him that would be a 
blessin’ from God. It might come to you later . . . sometimes 
it do, and more times it don’t. It might come with the child. 

ANNIE: I dread that. 

Mrs. Marks: What’s that you said? Fie on you then! 
Did you think you needn’t suffer like the rest of the world ? 
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Did you think you were put here to walk plain and easy through 
the gates of heaven ? 

Annie: I dread it . . . dread it. . 

c ee Marks : Would you ask to get in on what others would 
suffer : 

ANNIE: (To herself) I couldn’t bear I’d be no more than 
every wife . . . (Distant cheering is heard: Annie listens, looks 
away towards the river : flashes)—It won't be all they’ll say of me 
‘she married Jimmy Harris.’ 

Mrs. Marks: And what better could they say? You have 
a right to be grateful. . . Oh, you’re a wild creature! (But 
Annie 1s not listening ; she has opened Jim’s notebook : studies it). 

ANNIE : (Turning the pages) June ...July .. . October... 
November . , . December .. . 

Mrs. MarKs: Poor Jimmy Harris. . . I hope he’s doin’ a 
wise thing. 

ANNIE: February, March, April, June, July, August 
October—and I was black out with him then—November, Decem- 
ber, April, June, August— 

Mrs. Marks: A good sensible boy. 

ANNIE: Boy! (She laughs exultantly) I think he is a man 
might cut your throat ! 

Mrs. Marks: God save us all! 

ANNIE : He put by two shillin’s every week for two hundred 
weeks . . . I think he is a man that—supposin’ he was jealous— 
might cut your throat. (Quiet, exultant, she goes). . 

Mrs. Marks: The Lord preserve us: that she’d find joy in 
such a thought ! 


CURTAIN 
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THE DATE AND OCCASION OF 
THE SONG OF ROLAND’ 


T. B. Rudmose-Brown. 


* Another poet, whose name is unknown, chose the subject of the disaster 
at Roncevaux for a poem which bears all the marks of the French school at its 
worst. Gaston Paris assigned it to the first half of the twelfth century, and it 
is, it seems, dependent on A FRENCH CHANSON DE ROLAND, which is to be dated 
round about the year 1120.” (The capitals are mine). 


Raby: Secular Latin Poetry Il, p. 71. 


HE problems that confront a student of the Chanson de 
: Roland are these—When was it written ? what were the 
incentive and intention of the author ? Are the personages 
of the poem the real (or legendary) contemporaries of Charles the 
Great, or are they the real contemporaries of the author? My 
contentions are that the poem was written round about 1124, 
that the incentive of the author was the bloodless victory of 
Louis VI. over the Emperor Henry V. in 1124, that his intention 
was the glorification of Louis VI., the successor, descendant and 
reincarnation of Charlemagne, and that, while some local colour 
uas been given to the poem by references to real (or legendary) 
contemporaries of Charles the Great?, the majority of the person- 
ages are the contemporaries of the author, in most cases somewhat 
disguised. 
Louis le Gros does not appear to us to-day as a very great 
king. M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, the most recent historian of the 


1 Georges de Manteyer : La Chanson de Roland et le Pape bourguignon Calixte II. Gap, 
Imprimerie Louis Jean 1933, pp. 61 (offprint from Bulletin de la Société d’Etudes des Hautes 
Alpes) 100 copies only, pp. 61. 

Edmond Faral : La Chanson de Roland, Etude et Analyse. Paris, Mellottée 1933, pp. 335. 

Robert Fawtier: La Chanson de Roland, Etude historique, Paris, E de Boccard 1933, 
Pp. 215. 

: an Boissonnade: Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland, Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. 
vi and 520. 

Giulio Bertoni: La Chanson de Roland, Firenze, Leo S. Olschki 1935, pp. 503. (Text, 
Introduction, Notes and Glossary). 

Michele Catalano: La data della “ Chanson de Roland,’’ Geneva, Olschki, 1934, pp. 12. 
(Offprint from Archivium romanicum xviii). 

* In some cases a decision is impossible, e.g., Nevelun (3057) may be one or the other. 
A Nevelun was reputed to be the link between the Carolingrans and the Capetians. Charles 
Martel had, according to the legendary genealogy, a brother Childebrand, whose son Nevelun 
lived until after 796. According to the legend, his great-grandson was Robert le Fort, the 
ancestor of the Capetians. Through a younger son, Nevelun II, Nevelun was also (it was 
oe) the grandfather of Nivelun III (ob. post 863), the ancestor (reputed) of the Counts of 

exin. 


But if a glorification of the House of Roucy is intended Nevelun is just as likely 
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period,’ allows him one considerable achievement :—‘ Le solide 
merite de Louis VI. . . . a été de répondre au cri des opprimés 
du domaine royal. Pendant trente-quatre ans (110I—1135) [first 
as prince, then as king], il s’est batta courageusement contre les 
brigands de |’ Ile de France, du Laonnais, de ]’Orléanais et méme 
parfois du Bourbonnais et de 1’ Auvergne ; il a brile ou rasé leurs 
donjons; il a dégagé les évéchés et les abbayes, rendu aux 
paysans un peu de sécurité, rétabli les communications entre 
Paris et la Loire.”’ (pp. gI—92). 

But Louis VI. may well have appeared in a different light 
to his contemporaries, especially after the events of 1124, when, 
without striking a blow, he repulsed the German invader.. This 
is one of ‘the most curious events in medieval history. As Petit- 
Dutaillis says (p. 93): “La levée d’ost de 1124 est un de ces 
événements qui nous montrent que l’histoire est plus complexe 
et contient plus de choses qu’il n’est possible 4 un historien de le 
savoir et de le dire.” ‘‘ On peut en cette occasion,” says Mézeray, 
“‘remarquer la différence qu’il y avoit entre les forces de la 
France, et celles du Roy, car lors qu’il faisoit la guerre pour luy, il 
n’y avoit que les gents des terres qu'il possédoit, encore le servoient 
il a regret; mais quand il s’agissoit de la cause du Royaume, 
toutes les forces de la France se remuoient, chaque Seigneur y 
venoit en personne, et y amenoit tous ses sujets.”’ 

M. de Manteyer’s conclusion is as follows: ‘‘ La Chanson 
de Roland n’est pas un chant de pélerinage, mais un poéme cheva- 
leresque de croisade écrit en 1124 pour amener la France a prendre 
le chemin de l’Espagne.’’ It cannot have been written before 
1124, “‘ puisque la premiére levée de |’oriflamme a Saint-Denis 
ne fut faite par le roi de France que cette année . . . pour ouvrir 


to be a reference to Nevelun II of Pierreponds, son-in-law of Hervé de Montmor- 
ency and father-in-law of Jean, Comte de Soissons (0b. 1118) whose brother Renand 
II ‘of Soissons was alive in 1124 (ob. 1146), and whose sister Agnes was the mother 
of Nevelun II’s wife. The Soisson princes were descended from Albert Comte de 
Vermandois, whose great-grand daughter married Guillaume Busac, father of Jean and 
Renaud. Guillaume Busac was the half-brother of Hilduin IV of Roucy-Rameru. Jean and 
Renaud were thus cousins by marriage of Ebles II. Their sister Agnes was the mother of 
Bouchard IV of Montmorency (alive in 1124) who was a distant cousin of Gui II of Rochefort 
and Hugues de Crécy. Guillaume Busac’s wife’s mother was Adelaide de Roucy, whose 
exact affiliation I have been unable to discover. Guillaume Busac himself descended in the 
male line from Richard I of Normandy, whose son Guillaume I of Eu left a widow who 
married Hilduin III of Rameru and was the mother of Hilduin IV. 
1 La Monarchie Féodale en France et en Angleterre x® xiii® Siécle, 1933. 
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sa campagne contre l’Empereur, le roi d’Angleterre et Thibaud de 
Champagne.’”! 

M. de Manteyer’s reference to the campaign of 1124 needs 
to be developed and put in the forefront of the factors deter- 
mining the composition of the poem. As far as I am aware, no 
one has yet brought the definite national outlook of the Chanson 
de Roland into relation to the most remarkable instance of national 
feeling in the actual history of the middle ages, the defence of 
France against the threatened invasion by the Emperor Henry 
V., when, suddenly out of feudal chaos was born a sense of national 
unity and common interest. The attitude of the medieval barons 
was usually determined by personal interest and personal greed, 
and they changed sides whenever it paid them to do so. But on 
this occasion all France came to the help of the King, even his 
enemies. 

The Song of Roland is the earliest manifestation of French 
national consciousness in literature; it mirrors, not the con- 
ditions of the year 778 as it purports to do, but those of a time 
when the King of France, until then the chief (if he was even the 
chief) of a number of warring and greedy nobles, had become the 
leader and head of a nation, the source of justice, the defender of 
his people, and a worthy descendant and successor of Charlemagne 
—a national prince, as Charlemagne had never been, the secular 
head of Christendom, as in 778 at least, Charlemagne was very 
far from being. 

The Chanson de Roland purports to narrate an incident of 
778. The actual facts are that in this year, Charles the Great 
suffered a serious reverse at Roncevaux at the hands of the 
Gascons, not the Saracens. He was on his way back from fighting 
not the infidel, except incidentally, but the Christian Gascons 
and Navarrese. He took Pampeluna, but failed to take Saragossa, 
which, in the interest of and with the aid of the Saracen governor 
of Barcelona, Ibn el Arabi, he had attempted to wrest from 
Abderraman I. Charles was not an old man at the time, although 
the Chanson de Roland makes him over 100. Born on April 2nd 
742, he was only 36. He was not Emperor. No great victory 
over the Saracens followed the disaster of Roncevaux. Indeed 


1Suger, however, states definitely that Thibaut, then only Count of Blois, not yet of 


rer ae came to the help of the King against the Emperor, although he was at war with 
ouis. 
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St. Guillaume was badly beaten at the Orbieu in 791, and it was 
not until 801 that Barcelona fell, and in 81x Tortosa, at the 
hands, not of Charlemagne, but of his son, Louis the Pious. 
Charles could not have offered Louis as a husband to Alda in place 
of Roland, as the Chanson tells, since Louis was a babe in swaddling 
clothes in 778. Instead of passing “‘ set anz toz pleins ” in Spain, 
Charles spent only four months there. 

__ The incident of Roncevaux, the legend of Charlemagne and 
his paladins, are only a pretext. The atmosphere, the references 
of the Chanson de Roland are to a time when Saragossa did actually 
fall before the French arms (though not to the King of France— 
and when the King of France stood out as the Protector of the 
Pope and the champion of Christendom (as well as France) against 
the excommunicated Emperor Henry V. 

In other words, Charlemagne is Louis VI, le Gros. We 
have to seek what national danger inspired the unknown poet 
of the Chanson de Roland to glorify France, an entity unknown 
in 778, and through Charlemagne and his paladins, to laud the 
King of France of his own day and the nobles of whom he was 
the leader and head, most of them descended, albeit through 
females, from Charlemagne, or if not actually so, professing to be. 

The most remarkable event of the reign of Louis le Gros 
occurred in 1124. The Emperor Henry V, son-in-law of King 
Henry I (Beauclerc) of England, had assembled a great army 
in order to invade France. “‘L’empereur Henri. . . rassembla 
un ost aussi considérable que possible de Lorrains, d’ Allemands, 
de Bavarois, de Souabes, et quoique eu butte a leurs attaques, 
de Saxons.”” Louis VI got together at Reims a formidable host. 
It seems to have been the first occasion on which the rulers of 
all parts of France felt a sense of national unity. There were 
60,000 men from Reims and Chalons, as many from Laon and 
Soissons, a smaller host from Orléans, Etampes and Paris, com- 
manded by the King in person “avec l’ost de Saint-Denis ”’ and 
the “ oriflamme.”’ 

Thibaut the Great! of Blois, although at war with Louis, 
manag ICIS UNE Ad he Mi Vir ytn ee ee 


1 Thibaut le Grand, Count of Blois (1102), Count of Champagne (1125), was the brother 
of King Stephen of England, the nephew of King Henry I, and the first cousin of Mathilde, 
wife of the Emperor Henry V, as well as of two other Mathildes, daughters (illegitimate) of 
I, the wives of Conan III of Brittany and of Rotrou II of Perche. His sister Eléonore 


He f 
etl Raoul the Great of Vermandois, the King’s first cousin. Thibaut was descended 


was married to 
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came in person with his uncle Hugues,? Count of Troyes and a 
numerous army. The Duke of Burgundy, Hugues II* Borel, 
the Count of Nevers, Guillaume II,* brought their men. The 
King’s cousin, Raoul® the Great, Count of Vermandois, com- 
manded ‘‘ un ost nombreux” from Saint-Quentin. Amiens and 
Beauvais sent their quota. The Count of Flanders, Charles le 
Danois,® came with 10,000 men. “Il eat triplé son ost s‘il eit 
su la chose 4 temps.” Even distant Aquitaine, Brittany and 
Anjou sent contingents. Guillaume IX Duke of Aquitaine’ 
(the Troubadour), Foulques V,® Count of Anjou, and Conan III 
le Gros,® Count of Brittany came in person with such forces as 
they had been able to raise—smaller than the others, it is true, 
on account of the great distance. 

Of the great nobles of France, the Count of Toulouse alone 
was absent. (Provence, the County Palatine of Burgundy, and 
the Delphinate were of course part of the Empire, not of France. 
Normandy belonged to the King of England). 

It was on this occasion that the King of France, for the first 


in the male line from Thibaut le Tricheur (0b. 978) who may have been the son of the grand- 
daughter of Louis le Débonnaire, while the wife of Thibaut le Tricheur was certainly a daughter 
of Herbert II of Vermandois, a direct male descendant of Charlemagne. He had another 
line of descent from Charlemagne through Berthe, wife of Eudes I, a daughter of Conrad I, 
King of Burgundy and Mahaud, daughter of Louis d’Outremer, and still another through 
the wife of Thibaut III (ob. 1088), Alix daughter of Raoul II of Valois, who was a descendant 
of Charlemagne. 

® Hugues, Count of Troyes, and of Meaux and seigneur of Bar sur Aube was the husband 
first of Constance, sister of Louis VI (separated 1104), then of Isabeau, a princess of the House 
of the Burgundian Palatinate, daughter of Etienne I of Macon, and niece of Pope Calixtus II 
and of Raimond d’Amous. 

® Hugues II, Duke of Burgundy, was the son of Eudes I and Mahaud, daughter of Guil- 
laume Téte-Hardie of the Burgundian Palatinate, and was therefore the nephew of Pope 
Calixtus II and of Raimond d’Amous, and the first cousin of Amédée III of Savoy and of 
Alix, Queen of France. He was also a distant cousion of Louis VI. 

* Guillaume II, Count of Nevers and Tonnerre (0b. 1147) was the son of Renaud II de 
Nevers and Agnés de Beaugency. He was the great-grandson of Robert II of France and 
thus a third cousin of Louis VI and of Eudes I Duke of Burgundy, the father of Hugues II. 

He was descended also from Otte-Guillaume, and therefore from Charlemagne. 

He was the first cousin once removed of Conan III (le Gros), Duke of Brittany, and 
the nephew of Raoul I of Beaugency. 

® Raoul the Great was the son of Adélaide de Vermandois, daughter and heiress of 
Herbert V a direct male descendant of Charlemagne, and Hugues le Mainsné, son of Henri I 
of France, Raoul’s step-father was Renaud II, Count of Clermont-eu-Beauvoisis, grandson 
of Hilduin IV of Rameru-Roucy, and a descendant of Charlemagne. MRaoul’s half-brother 
was Raoul I of Clemont, and his half-sister was Marguerite, wife of Charlesle Danois. Raoul 
the Great of Vermandois had another link with Charlemagne. His mother was the daughter 
of Raoul II of Valois who was descended through Hilduin IV of Rameru-Roucy from Charle- 
magne. 

* Charles le Danois, Count of Flanders (1120-1127) son of St. Cnut IV of Denmark was 
descended through two female links from Robert II of France, from Berenger II, King of 
Italy, and from Charles the Bald, thus was thrice the descendant of Charlemagne, He was 
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time, as Count of Vexin and Avoué of Saint-Denis, raised the 
“oriflamme ” of Saint Denis. It is true that the King of France 
became Count of Vexin in 1076 in succession to St. Simon de 
Crépy, but Louis VI was the first King to take the “ oriflamme ”’ 
from the altar of Saint-Denis in 1124. 

The enumeration of the divisions of Charlemagne’s army (II. 
3014 sqq) has been compared to that of the Crusading army before 
Antioch in June, 1098. It may more convincingly be compared 
to that of the great army Louis le Gros got together to oppose 
the Emperor in 1124. Here there were Io divisions, as in Charle- 
magne’s army (at Antioch there were only six"): one of them 
was commanded by the King in person, as is the case with 
Charlemagne’s army. 

But since Charlemagne takes the place of. Louis le Gros, 
and the Saracens of the Emperor Henry V, Charlemagne’s army 
must include the forces ot Henry V as well as the forces of Louis 
le Gros, Charlemagne having ruled the dominions of both: the 
Normans are added, although neither Charlemagne nor Louis 
included them in his Kingdom: but Louis claimed Normandy. 

Thus Charlemagne’s army is composed as follows: Franks 
(t.e., Chalons, Soissons, Orleans, Etampes, Paris as well as the 
forces of Vermandois), two divisions, 1st and roth. The roth 


a distant cousin of Louis le Gros. His step-father was Roger Borsa, Duke of Apulia (ob. 
IIII). 

) Guillaume IX, Duke of Aquitaine, Count of Poitiers (ob. 1127) was the first cousin of 
the Emperor Henry IV, father of the Emperor Henry V. He was the third cousin of Etienne 
de Blois, father of Thibaut IV (II) Count of Champagne and of Stephen King of England. 
He was the second cousin of the grand-father of Guillaume II, Count of Nevers, and the 
second cousin of Pope Calixtus II, of Raimond d’Amous, of Mahaud, mother of Hugues II, 
Duke of Burgundy, and of Giséle, mother of Alix de Savoie, wife of King Louis VI. Like 
so many of the Princes of France, he was descended from Otte Guillaume, Count Palatine 
of Burgundy and from Thibaut le Tricheur (and thus from the house of Vermandois), and 
so from Charlemagne. He was therefore a distant cousin of Louis VI. 

8 Foulques V, Count of Anjou (1109-1129), afterwards King of Jerusalem, was the son 
of Foulques IV (Réchin) and Bertrade de Montfort, the step-mother of Louis VI. Philippe I’s 
children by Bertrade were thus his half-brothers and sisters, as well as half-brothers and 
sisters of Louis VI. One of Foulques’s half-brothers, Fleury, was the father of Isabeau de 
Nangis, Dame de Venizy, whose daughter Alix married André Comte de Rameru, son of 
Hilduin IV of Roucy-Rameru. One of his half-sisters Cécile married Tancred, nephew of 
Bohemond I of Antioch, and then Pons of Toulouse, Count of Tripoli. ; 

®Conan III (le Gros), Duke of Brittany (1119-1 148) was the son of Alain IV (Fergent) 
and Hermergarde, daughter of Foulques IV of Anjou. He was the first cousin once removed 
of Guillaume II of Nevers and of Foulques V of Anjou. He was distantly related to Thibaut 
the Great, and was the grand-nephew of Raoul II of Beaugency. He was descended twice 

rlemagne. : , 
eis tne PF nonpine writer of the contemporary Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierso- 
solimitanorum gives 6 as the number, and he is usually trustworthy. 
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also includes the troops of Anjou, since Geoffroi d’Anjou was 
Charlemagne’s standardbearer and was with Charles in the Ioth 
division: Bretons, Poitevins (i.e. Aquitaine): Flemings and 
Frisians (i.e. Flanders), Burgundians (as in 1124) plus_ Lor- 
rainers (now we come to the German side) : Bavarians and Ale- 
mans: Normans. Of Henry V’s troops, Swabians and Saxons 
alone are omitted (Charlemagne was at war with the Saxons). 
Of Louis VI’s troops only those of Champagne are omitted, by 
name at least, but Thibaut of Reims is one of the leaders of the 
Bretons (along with the unidentified Nevelon and le Marchis 
Oton, [perhaps to be identified with the Marquis of that name 
(otherwise unidentifiable) who was the father of Tancred] and 
Oedon the lord of the Bretons. The Count of Nevers does not 
appear, but a detachment from Auvergne takes the place of the 
Nivernais men. 

Louis VI was, in the eyes of his contemporaries, not only 
the symbol of national unity : he was the most Christian King, 
the protector of the Papacy not only against the Infidel but against 
the excommunicated Emperor. 

The Pope, Calixtus II, was a Frenchman. Calixtus II (Gui 
de Bourgogne) was a son of Guillaume Téte-Hardie, Count-Palatine 
of Burgundy (in the Empire) and Count of Macon (in France). 
He was the uncle of the Queen, Alix of Savoy, and of Alfonso VII 
of Castille, and the brother of Raimond d’Amous."! 

Gui de Bourgogne was elected Pope at Cluny and crowned 
at Vienne in 1119. He spent the greater part of 1119 and half 
of 1120 in France, arriving at Rome only in June of that year. 
At Reims on October 31st 1119, Calixtus I] excommunicated 
the Emperor Henry V and his creature the Anti-Pope at Rome. 
The imperial Anti-Pope Gregory VIII fled, but was captured in 
1121 and submitted to extreme indignity, being forced to ride 
a camel with his face to its tail. 

In 1098 Gui had married Guignes VIII Comte d’Albon to 
the daughter of Eadgar the Aetheling (a descendant of King 


11 He was the uncle of Amédée II of Savoy and of Hugues II of Burgundy. He was th 
nephew of Foucon de Serre. Hilduin IV of Risener was his faieret coat cee 
He was distantly related to Baudouin de Bourg, King of Jerusalem. Thierry II of Bar (ob. 
1108) was his brother-in-law, Renaut I of Bar his nephew. Calixtus II was descended from 
Otte-Guillaume, son of Adalbert, King of Italy (a descendant of Charlemagne), and Ermen- 
trude de Roucy (also a descendant of Charlemagne). His mother Etiennette was {according 
to Manteyer) a daughter of Gerold I of Genevois, and was descended through Conrad, King 
of Burgundy (0b. 993) from Louis IV and thus from Charlemagne. 
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Alfred). In 1110 he married his niece Clémence to Guigues IX 
of Albon (the first Dauphin of Vienne), and in 1115 his niece 
Alix to the King of France. In 1107 Guignes VIII made the 
pilgrimage to St. James of Compostella at Gui’s suggestion (Gui 
was then Archbishop of Vienne). In 1109 Gui was present at 
Compostella to hear Galicia take the oath of fidelity to his nephew 
Alfonso as King of Galicia. 

At the Lateran Council of 1123 the Pope called on the Princes 
of Christendom to free the Churches of Spain from the oppression 
of the Saracens. According to Manteyer it was for this crusade 
that the Chanson de Roland was written. It is certain that the 
earlier Spanish Crusades influenced the writer and probably 
indeed that the call of Calixtus combined with the national danger 
of 1124 to produce the impetus to which we owe the Chanson." 

Louis le Gros was not only the Vice-Regent of God on Earth 
(the Holy Roman Emperor having been untrue to his task) and 
successor of Charlemagne, the National hero whose lifted hand 
had caused the Emperor to withdraw his troops without giving 
battle : he was the victor of Meulan (1109) and Brenneville (1116) 
against the King of England: he was the enforcer of law and 
justice against the robber-barons. First as Prince and then as 
King, between 110g and 1116 he dealt with them all. 

Gui II of Rochefort and Hugues III of Le Puiset were dealt 
with in 1109. Gui (again), his brother Hugues de Crécy, Lancelin 
de Dammartin, Raoul de Beaugency, Eudes de Corbeil assisted 
Thibaut de Blois and Henry I of England to attack Louis in 


11 The chief events of the Spanish Crusades were as follows :— 

The expedition of 1064 in which Gui-Geoffroi, Duke of Aquitaine, was the 
leader: the expedition of 1073 under Ebles II, Count of Roucy and Foucon de Serre, 
son of Otte Guillaume and uncle of Guillaume Téte-Hardie: the expeditions of 
1078-9 under Hugues I, Duke of Burgondy (0b. 1093), the brother- in-law of the 
Duke of Aquitaine: the taking of Toledo in 1085 by Alfonso WI of Castile (ob. 
1093) the husband of Constance, aunt of Hugues of Burgundy, and widow of the Comte de 
Chalon : the defeat of Alfonso VI in 1086 at Zalaca near Badajos : the Crusade of 1087 under 
Eudes of Burgundy (0b. 1102) his brothers Robert and Henri (who became Count of Portugal) 
and his brother-in-law Raimond d’Amous, son of Guillaume Téte-Hardie, who married the 
daughter of Alfonso VI and was the father of his successor, Alfonso VII: [in this Crusade 
also participated Raimon de Saint-Gilles, Count of Tuolouse and Guillaume le Charpentier 
(a possible prototype of Ganelon), Vicomte de Melun]: the Siege of Huesca (1094), at which 
Sanche Ramirez, King of Aragon, was killed ; followed by the Victory of Alcoraz (1096) 
and the taking of Huesea and Barbastro (1101) : the conquest of Majorca by the Crusaders 
under Guillaume V of Mountpellier (1115-1116) : the defeat of the Almoravides at Tudela 
(1110) by Alfonso I of Aragon, the son of Félicie de Roucy and Sanche Ramirez : the capture 
of Tudela by Rotrou II, Count of Perche, cousin of Alfonso of Aragon, in III4, and the 
capture of Saragossa by Rotrou II in 1118, followed by the great victory at Cutanda (1120 
by Guillaume IX of Aquitaine (the Troubadour), son of Gui-Geoffroi. 

E 
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1112. Hugues du Puiset revolted in 1116, but fled to Palestine. 
Thomas de Marle was defeated in 1116, and finally, in 1218, 
defeated and captured. Most of these barons were related.** 

Certain other considerations confirm the suggested date of 
the Chanson de Roland. 

(1) It is posterior to the fall of Saragossa (1118) at the hands 
of Rotrou II of Perche and others, followed by the great victory 
at Cutanda (1120) by the Crusading forces under Guillaume IX 
of Aquitaine (the Troubadour). 

(2) “‘ Montjoie ” was not used by the French as a battle-cry 
until III9. 

(3) M. de Manteyer has pointed out that the reference to 
Guiun de Seint-Antoine (1 1624) implies a date later than March 20, 
1119. A certain Didier Mallein, with the consent of his son 
Guigon (Guion) had, towards the third quarter of the eleventh 
century, presented to the monastery of Montmajeur near Arles 
a portion of his inheritance, to wit : “‘ quatre églises placées dans 
V’archevéché de Vienne, celles de Saint-Antoine, de Saint-Didier, 
de Sainte-Marie la Montagne et de Saint Marcellin. This Didier 
was first cousin by his mother of Guignes VI, Comte d’Albon 
(r009g-1060). The Church of Saint Antoine was specially con- 
secrated by Pope Calixtus II in 1119 (it was his second official 
act) as the resting place of a relic of St. Anthony of Egypt, brought 
there from Cluny by the Pope himself. The Church became a 
place of pilgrimage from that day. 

(4) Boissonade has suggested that the claims of the Counts 


18 Gui II and Hugues de Crécy were the sons of Gui I le Rouge de Rochefort and the 
sister of Hilduin IV of Rameru-Roucy, and the half-brothers on the mother’s side of Eudes 
du Corbeil, and of Alix mother of Hugues III du Puiset, who was himself a son-in-law of 
Thibaut of Blois. Lucienne, the first wife of Louis VI was their sister. Hugues de Crécy 
married a niece of Bertrade, the step-mother of Louis VI. Hugues III du Puiset was the 
grand-nephew of Gui le Rouge, whose sister Alix married his grandfather. Gui le Rouge 
was the son of Gui I of Montlhéry, who was descended from Eadred of England and Thibaut 
le Tricheur of Blois, and thus from Charlemagne through two female links. The relationships 
are even more complicated, but these data suffice. 

Baudouin de Bourg, King of Jerusalem, was the first cousin of Gui II of Rochefort. 

Raoul II of Beaugency was married to the King’s first cousin Mathilde, sister of Raoul 
of Vermandois, and thus a descendant of Charlemagne through one female link. He was 
the uncle of Guillaume II of Nevers. 

Thomas de Marle was the grandson, through his mother, of Liétard de}Roucy, brother 
of Ebles I, and uncle of the wife of Hilduin IV. He was descended through two female links 
from Charlemagne. He was distantly related to Pope Calixtus II and Raimond d’Amous, 
as well as to Baudouin de Bourg. His son married Agnés de Beaugency, daughter of Raoul IT 


and Mathilde de France-Vermandois. The wife of Thomas de Marle was Ide, daughter of 
Baudouin II of Hainault. 
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of Anjou to be “ gonfanoniers” of the King of France were 
pressed by Hugues de Cleres in his De Majoratu et senescallia 
Franciae comitibus Andegavensibus collatis, after 1125. 

(5) The only Geoffroi of Anjou who had a brother with a 
name remotely resembling Henri (1 2883) was Geoffroi V le Bel, 
who had a brother Hélie married to Philippe daughter of Rotrou II 
of Perche. He was also the only Geoffroi who had a brother 
(really brother-in-law) called Thierry—i.e. Thierry d’Alsace, Comte 
de F landres (he married Sibylle, Geoffroi’s sister, in 1135 or later). 

(6) Li quens Jozerans de Provence (ll 3007, 3023, 3045, 3113) 
can only be Josserand (0b. 1149) Comte de Diois, who married 
Beatrix, daughter of Guignes VIII Comte d’Albon [and was thus 
the brother-in-law of Amédée III of Savoy (0b. 1148), and Guignes 
IX Dauphin, Comte d’Albon (0d. 1142). Beatrix de Diois was 
probably the poetess known as the ‘‘Comtesse de Die.” Her 
mother was Mahaud of England. 

_ (7) The only Henri of Normandy is Henry I (Beauclerc), 
King of England (1100-1135). He was not, of course, the nephew 
of Richard le Vieil, “‘lo Seignor des Normans” (1 3470), but 
“‘nevot ’’ may mean descendant. 

(8) The Chanson de Roland is anterior to the German trans- 
lation by the Bavarian priest Konrad which was made I13I-33. 

(9) Orderic Vital refers to the Chanson in Book VII of his 
Historia ecclesiastica (1135). 

(x0) Raoul de Caen in 1128 likens Robert of Flanders and 
Hugues de Vermandois to “ Roland & Oliver came to life again.” 

(rz) At the end of the Chanson de Roland St. Gabriel calls 
on Charlemagne 

Par force iras en la tere de Bire; 
Reis, Vivien si soccoras en Imphe 
A la citet que paien ont asise . 


Baudouin de Bourg (II of Jerusalem) had on April 18th 
1123" been taken prisoner by the Turks. He was still in captivity 
in 1124, and did not recover his liberty until early in 1125. No 
other Christian King was in difficulties at or about that 
time. 


14 Not in 1121 as Boissonnade (p. 394) asserts. Boissonnade, Grousset and Lusignan 
call Baudouin de Bourg the cousin of Godefroi de Bouillon and Baudouin I. Rohricht 
makes Baudouin de Bourg the nephew of Baudouin I. lorga makes them cousins. I can 
discover no justification for either statement, except in their descent from Charlemagne. 
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(12) Among the conquests in Spain attributed to Roland 
(1 198 sqq) are Tudela and Valtierra. Now Tudela fell in 1114 to 
Rotrou Count of Perche, son-in-law of Henry I of England, 
nephew of Ebles II of Roucy, and uncle of Marguerite, Queen 
of Navarre, married to a grandson of the Cid. The battle of 
Valtierra was won in 1110 by Alfonso the Battler, King of 
Aragon, grandson of Hilduin IV, like Rotrou, and like him, 
nephew of Ebles II. Rotrou was Count of Tudela (1114-1142), 
and of half of Saragossa (1118 onwards). 
Everything points to a date between 1124 and 1127, 
probably 1125 or 1126. 
A few other points call for mention. In the Chanson (1 370), 
we read :— 
Merveillos hom est Charles, 
Ki conquist Poille e trestote Calabrie . 


The author of the Chanson includes among the conquests 
of Charlemagne the Norman conquest of Apulia: he claims the 
achievements of the Guiscards as a French glory. The Guiscards 
were related to the other protagonists in the history of the reign 
of Louis VI. Robert Guiscard’s son, Bohemond I. of Antioch 
married Constance, sister of Laus le Gros. Another son, Roger 
Borsa, Duke of Apulia, was the step-father of Charles le Danois, 
and Guillaume I, Duke of Apulia (1111-1127) was the latter’s half- 
brother. Robert Guiscard’s daughter Sibylle was the wife of 
Ebles II Count of Roucy. Robert Guiscard’s grandson Tancred 
married Cécile, a half-sister of Louis le Gros. There were other 
connections and relationships as well. 

Roland is, I think, Raoul the Great of Vermandois. 
That is Manteyer’s view. Raoul had a “ paratre,’”’ like Roland, 
although there is no reason to suppose that Renaud II of Clermont 
was a traitor to the King. 

If Boissonnade is right, then Roland and the other paladins 
and heroes of the Chanson are to be found in the Princes of the 
House of Roucy and the houses allied to it. 

The Count of Roucy in 1124 was Hugues Cholet, son of 
Ebles II and grandson of Robert Guiscard. He was married to 
Richild, grand-daughter of the Emperor Henry IV and niece of 
Henry V. His daughter Mabile married Hugues II du Puiset 
and after his death married about 1122 Albert, son of Albert III 
of Namur, and brother of Godefroi Count of Namur (1102-11309). 
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But a much more famous member of the house of Roucy 
was Ebles II, a participant in the Spanish Crusades, and proud 
of his illustrious ancestry. 

Ebles II, Count of Roucy, was descended in the male line 
from Hilduin I, Count of Montdidier, Arcis and Rameru, who 
was himself reputed to be the descendant of Angilbert, son-in-law 
of Charlemagne. According to Ducange (Histoire de l’Etat de 
la Ville d’Amien, 1840, p. 190, Hildouin (so he spells the name) II, 
“était d’une descendance tellement illustre, qu’on le tenait pour 
issu du fameux ou plutét du fabuleux Ganelon.” Hilduin IV, 
(great-grandson of Hilduin I) married, in 1033, the heiress of 
Roucy, Alix or Adéle, daughter of Ebles I, Count of Roucy, and 
Beatrice of Louvain. Beatrice was the daughter of Regnier IV, 
Count of Hainault, a descendant of Ermengarde, daughter of the 
Emperor Lothaire and thus of Charlemagne. Beatrice was also 
through her mother Edwige and Adélaide daughter of Louis I 
descended through two female links from Charlemagne. Ebles I, 
himself, was the grandson (in the male line) of Renaud, Count 
of Roucy, and Albérade, daughter of Louis IV d’Outremer, and 
was thus also descended from Charlemagne. Ebles II was 
therefore thrice a descendant of Charlemagne. 

He was also the uncle (by marriage) of Guillaume I, Duke 
of Apulia (0b. 1127), and of Tancred (0b. 1112), whose wife Cécile 
was the half-sister of Louis le Gros, and afterwards married Pons, 
son of Bertrand of Tripoli (and Héléne, daughter of Eudes I, 
Duke of Burgundy), and grandson. of Raimond IV de Saint- 
Gilles, Count of Toulouse, and halfbrother of Alphonse Jourdain, 
Count of Toulouse (0b. 1148). 

Ebles II was the brother of André, Count of Rameru, of 
Félicie, wife of Sancho Ramirez, King of Aragon, and mother 
of Alfonso, King of Aragon (le Batailleur), of Marguerite, wife of 
Hugues de Clermont, and mother of Renaud IJ’ Count of Clermont, 
who married Adélaide the widow of Hugues le Mainsné, brother 
of Philippe I and father of Raoul the Great of Vermandois. 
Adélaide’s daughter by Renaud, Marguerite married Charles le 
Danois, Count of Flanders. Ebles II was thus great-uncle by 
marriage) of Charles le Danois. 


15 Renaud II may have been descended from Manassés Count of Dammartin (0b. 1037), 
a cadet of Rameru. If so, he may have been descended from Charlemagne through one 


female link. 
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Ebles II was the brother-in-law of Foucon de Serre, brother 
of Guillaume Téte-Hardie, Count Palatine of Burgundy, and of 
Geoffroi II, Count of Perche [father of Rotrou The Great, Count 
of Perche] and of Juliane de l’Aigle mother of Marguerite, Queen 
of Navarre. He was also the uncle of Ada, wife of Eugnerrand de 
Boves, Count of Amiens, father of Thomas de Marle. 

These are only a few of the connections and relationships of 
Ebles II of Roucy. It would be tedious to go into minute detail.*® 

From the brother of Hilduin I of Rameru were descended, 
in the male line, the Counts of Boulogne. Thus Godefroi de 
Bouillon and Stephen King of England, were collaterals of the 
House of Roucy. The first wife of Louis VI, Lucienne de 
Montlhéry, was the grand-daughter of Hilduin III of Rameru. 

From Renaud, Count of Roucy, was also descended the 
House of the Burgundian Palatinate through his son-in-law 
Otte-Guillaume (a descendant of Charlemagne). Pope Calixtus II 
was the great-great-grandson of Renaud. Foucon de Serre was 
his great-grandson. The Counts of Anjou were also descended 
from Renaud through Beatrice, daughter of Albéric de Macon, 
his son-in-law. 

The Emperor Henry V was the great-great-great-grandson 
of Renaud through Agnés, daughter of Otte-Guillaume. Bau- 
douin de Bourg, King of Jerusalem, was, in all likelihood, descended 
from Renaud through the marriage of Ivette, daughter of Otte- 
Guillaume with Manasses II, Count of Rethel. 

In any case it is true (as my notes have been designed to 
indicate) that almost all the great nobles of the time of Louis VI 
were closely related to the House of Roucy and to the House of 
the Burgundian Palatinate. Any glorification of Louis VI was 
bound to be a glorification also of these two great houses. Whether 
the author of the Chanson de Roland intended an especial and 
precise reference to either house is uncertain. They loom behind 
the history of the time. 

The mention of Laon (according to Boissonnade) as one of 
Charlemagne’s residences—it was not until Louis IV, Lothaire 
and Louis V that the King resided at Laon—and as the place 

16 A sister of Hilduin IV, Isabelle (or Adélaide) married Bouchard II of Corbeil and was 
the mother of Eudes de Corbeil (0b. 1112) : she afterwards married Gui le Rouge de Rochefort 
and was the mother of Hugnes de Crécy and of Lucienne first wife of Louis VI. Her daughter 


by Bouchard II, Alix, married Evrard I de Puiset (0b. 1097) and was the mother of Hugues III 
du Puiset (0b. 1134), who married Agnés, daughter of Thibaut the Great of Champagne. 
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where Saint Gilles deposited the “ geste” of Roncevaux (Il 2095, 
2098), points to the House of Roucy. 

Laon also (according to Boissonnade) suggests the House 
of the Burgundian Palatinate, since Barthélemy de Serre, son 
of Foucon de Serre and Adélaide de Roucy, became Bishop of 
Laon in 1113 (till 1147). He had visited Spain. The chronicler 
of the Spanish Crusades, Heriman de Laon, calls Alfonso the 
Battler “cet autre Charlemagne.”’ 

Munassés I brother-in-law of Hilduin IV was Archbishop 
of Reims until his deposition in 1080. He was captured at 
Bagdad in 1098. 

It is among the leaders of the host of 1124 and among the 
heroes of the Spanish Crusades, in particular, that we may expect 
to find the prototypes of the Paladins of the Song of Roland, 
in so far as they are not identifiable with real or legendary 
contemporaries of Charlemagne. 

If Manteyer is right we may expect to find such of them 
and others as were closely related to Pope Calixtus II ; if Boisson- 
nade is right, such of them and others as were closely related 
to the House of Roucy. The two categories overlap. But this 
investigation must be left for a future occasion. 


THE MATCHMAKER’S CURSE 
By A. W. Silver 


T’S a queer thing surely how there do be quiet, decent women, 
I comely to behold, skilful in working, devotees in prayer, 
that gets no thanks from the men. There do be other women, 
some good, and some bad, and the very feel of their hand can 
draw a man’s heart to the tips of his fingers at a touch. When 
that sort do be beautiful, every person understands it well and 
names the looks as the cause. Yet once in a while, you'll see 
an ugly creature and she with the come-hither on her too, like 
a gift from the ancient gods. 

There was a mountainy girl, a long while since, and Rosaleen 
was the name wason her. They say she was middling broad for 
her height, still and all she was nimble as a goat, her hair was 
red like the pelt of a fox. There was no beauty at all, only her 
eyes the colour of a ripened sloe. But she drew the men to her 
as surely as a saucer of honey draws bees. There was seldom 
an evening, and the day’s work wraught, but some lad would 
approach her for to say: 

“Come, Rosaleen, come and give me a bit of a court.” 

“QO, No-o-o!”’ She’d say, and draw herself back into a 
comer, and there she’d stand looking down at her own two feet, 
and smile. 

“Come on, out of that Rosaleen,” the hardiest would say : 
“Sure it’s past belief you wouldn’t do your share of courting 
like another.” 

“Maybe to-morrow,” she’d answer. 

The story ran she had a score of lads after her, but the long 
chanted “ No-o-o ”’ never changed to yes; nor the “ to-morrow ” 
to this day. 

Her father was hard wraught with his strip of the mountain 
side ; and her mother would be making lace till her eyes near fell 
from her head. But my bold Rosaleen was a useless besom, 
all she’d do was to travel the mountains, and mimic the call of 
the birds ; or wander barefoot along the lanes, gathering flowers 
like a child. Now the parents were as foolish about her as the 
young bachelors itself; bragging they’d be of the darling fine 
daughter they had. They got prouder than ever when the match- 
maker came to the house to inform them there was a shop-keeper 
in Dowra wanting to wed Rosaleen. 
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“ The man is rich beyond belief or counting,” sayshe. ‘‘ Sure 
a fit fortune for his wife would be all you have and ten times 
over. Still and all when I mentioned that to him, and suggested 
the Sheriff’s daughter, didn’t he go for to strike me in his rage.” 

Says the mother : “Is the man too old? If his house was 
paved with silver, I’d have no aged man, nor no widow-man, 
only a souple young bachelor, the body equal of my girl.” 

“ Hold your whish for an impudent woman,” says the match- 
maker. “ My pride is sore pricked with you and the shopkeeper, 
soitis. I’d have you both to know it’s fair deals Imake. Youth 
to youth ; farm to fortune; widow-man to widow-woman ; old 
girls to old bachelors ; shopkeepers to bailiffs’ daughters, like to 
ae Young he is, with a fine face on him, and he over six feet 
high.” 

“Send him till we see him,” says the mother. 

“ Aye, surely,” says the da: “and I’d have you to know if 
Rosaleen’s fortune is small, herself is worth more nor gold.”’ 

After that the shopkeeper came himself, and he pleasant 
spoken, brisk, and all a young girl could admire. Says he: 
“TI got a fluttering at my breast the time Rosaleen came into 
my shop, its like an enchantment on me since then, the way I 
do be thinking of her by day and dreaming of her by night.” 

Well, the girl came in, and she crept sideways into the corner, 
and she smiled. 

When he was gone, says she, to her mother: “I could not 
join the world with him.” 

“ Aren’t you the foolish girl,’ answers the mother. “‘ What 
ails you at all.” 

“Nothing ails me, Ma. Only I do be smiling to myself at 
the foolishness of men, and they trying to court me.” 

“What about courting?” says her mother. “ You are 
wise enough to do without. But this is no foolishness at all, 
it is a fine marriage, and great prosperity for us all.’’ 

“Tm thinking I’ll die an old girl,” says my bold Rosaleen. 

“‘ And what use is life to a woman without man nor child ? ”’ 
asks her da. ‘‘Sure that is what women be’s for. A young 
girl is a fine thing, surely, but an old one is a lamentation to 
behold.” 

Still Rosaleen wouldn’t give in, and the shopkeeper had to 
marry the Sheriff's daughter after all. Then came a day when 

F 
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the matchmaker foamed at the mouth, and stoned a man down 
the road that asked him to make an offer for the girl : “ I'll hear 
the name of Rosaleen no more,” yells the matchmaker, and he 
firing a stone for every word he spoke. “ Aren’t I after demeaning 
myself getting refusals for bachelors it would delight the heart 
of woman to behold. Rosaleen, no less! Let her die an old 
girl ; let no man carry her coffin ; let no man go to her funeral. 
If she was my daughter, I’d put her under a creel, till I’d put 
the come-hither off her like you’d put the clock off a hen.” 

By this the bachelor was out of sight, for he was middling 
souple, and what with the age was on him, the roaring and the 
stoning, the matchmaker made slow pace. But the vengeance 
of his wrath was by no means appeased. So he took off his 
hat, and he knelt on the road, and he put his seven curses on 
my poor Rosaleen. It was a heart-scald to hear him, so it was, 
and she the best of a creature only for having a scant inclination 
for work. Says he: ‘‘May my seven curses be seven candles 
at her marriage if ever she weds. May my seven curses be seven 
briars to hold a true bridegroom from her side. May my seven 
curses be seven balls of fire to guide a queer rogue of a devil to 
her path. May my seven curses be seven halters to hold all 
Irishmen back. May my seven curses be seven whispers to lead 
an unright thing her way. May my seven curses be seven laughs 
at her, and she in the hour of her death. May my seven curses 
be seven black hounds to follow her corpse to the grave.” 

Not a long after, a Rambler came along the road, and he 
a handsome fellow with a merry heart, well dressed to be walking 
that way with seemingly no occupation in life. He met Rosaleen 
at the cross roads, and says he to himself ‘ The Irish do be 
bragging of their women, but ours are more beautiful by far.” 
With that he took another glance at her, and says he to himself : 
“Ugly and all, she has a queer call in her eye—though she is but 
an innocent little thing and can’t help it.”” At the third look, 
says he to himself: “ Amn’t I the lucky lad that never joined 
the world, sure my heart would burst within me if I seen that 
Irish girl and I a married man, for I’d never bring sorrow upon 
her, but all does be gladsome only.” 

“Good morning, my noble stranger,’”’ says Rosaleen, for she 
was at all times mannerly. 

“Good morning, girl of Breffny,” says he. “I see its 
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gathering flowers you are, and they but poor things to fill your 
hands with. I’d have you to know where I come from there 
are flowers as blue as the sky at noon, and the colour of the stars 
of night, the colours of the rainbow, the colours of the butterflies. 
And the perfume of them is sweeter nor I could tell. If you 
were there, I promise I’d fill your arms with them, so I would, 
and you'd sit on the yellow strand to hear the water lapping, 
and the harpers playing.”’ 

“OQ!” says she. “‘ That should be too fine a place for the 
likes of me, noble stranger. I am well content with the heather 
on the hills, and the voice of the wind, and the song birds, and 
the soft rain falling.” 

He smiled at her, and he walked on, thinking he himself 
he would find some house near where they would keep him for 
awhile. Didn’t he contrive to make a bargain with a blacksmith 
to be shoeing horses, and mending ploughs and the like. And 
every evening he would cullouge with Rosaleen. He seen the 
sort of her, like a wild thing would be slow to feed from the hand 
of man. So he talked away, without word of courting, till she 
was well used to his speech. And at long last he began. 

““ No-o-0-0 !”” says she. 

“Ts that all,” says he. ‘And I after putting in a power 
of days shoeing horses, only to get a glimpse of you and a chat. 
Sure it’s more and better fun we’d have, and I with an arm round 
your waist.” 

“Maybe to-morrow,”’ says she. 

“To-day is the best day,” says he, and with that he took 
her by the hand. 

‘““T’d have you to know I do be very given to smile at the 
foolishness of men, and they courting,” says she. 

“Smile away,” says he: “‘ But tell me this : What are girls 
fore" 

With that she began for to cry: “T’ll not deny,” says she : 
“You are the only one ever I seen could win me. But I’d have 
you to know I am under a terrible curse. The matchmaker 
put his seven curses on me, so he did, and now when I have a 
heart to join the world, I’m afraid. No right thing, he promised, 
only some sort of a devil. But you couldn’t be that, and I fear 
his seven curses will be seven briars between you and me. 

“Not at all,” says the stranger. “I'll tell you the truth. 
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I am not a man of Ireland, but I am no evil thing. Not a devil 
was seen or heard tell of where I come from, and no person of 
us sees hell fire. Travel to my place, and we’ll enjoy great 
happiness.” 

He won her round; and her parents didn’t know what to 
think, but in the end they consented to let her marry the Rambler 
was after shoeing horses for her sake. Now it is the custom in 
Breffny for a bride to go back to her own home after the wedding, 
and the man comes and comes again for to entice her away. 
The neighbours delight in watching the length of days between 
the wedding and the wife’s departure for her husband’s house. 
If the bride goes soon, the woman make an odious mockery of 
her for being too eager for the man.. If she goes late, the men 
have a queer laugh at the bridegroom can’t entice a woman to 
his house. Whichever way it goes it does be a prime entertain- 
ment for the countryside. Once there was an impudent pair 
gave out they’d go straight that very day after the drive, didn’t 
the neighbours gather together and lift every stick of furniture 
from the place and hide it here and there in farm lofts. Bare 
boards was all they found, and it learned them manners so it did. 

Rosaleen held out a long while, it was in her nature, and 
the bridegroom took the laughter of the men in good part : “ Are’nt 
I after putting the lot of you to shame,” says he, “and not one 
of you able to get her to go in hands’ reach of you. Isn’t it a 
queer scorn I put on the lads of Breffny, when she’d join the 
world with me, a stranger ; and follow me soon, or follow me late, 
she is mine.” 

“ Troth,”’ says Rosaleen, “I’d not start yet ; only the men 
be’s tormenting you sore. I'll go to-morrow the way you'll 
be quit of their tongues.” 

‘To-day is the best day, woman dear,’’ says he. With that 
he asked her old da and her ma for to pack up and come with 
them, the way he would provide for all. But the pair would 
not consent to leave their farm. 

‘““O come,” says he: “It’s a lovely place I have.” 

Rosaleen invited them too, and even she couldn’t shift them 
from their cabin in the mountain side. So the Rambler brought 
out a big purse of gold, and he laid it on the table: 

“ There is more by far for her in my place,” says he. “‘ Let 
you not fear to spend it.” 
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“Come back to see us soon, Daughter,” says they. 

Rosaleen and her man took post horses to travel west to 
the coast of Ireland, and she weeping to leave her home, and 
laughing to think of the fine times she would have with the husband. 
When they reached the coast, a boat with eight rowers came 
to shore : 

“You are welcome,” says they. 

“Thank you kindly,” says Rosaleen. 

The men in the boat took her and her man away out to sea, 
and after awhile they came in sight of an island, most beautiful 
to behold. When they landed, Rosaleen heard the water lapping, 
and the harps playing, and the sound of a flute foreby. The 
grass of the island was greener nor the grass of Ireland, and the 
flowers were coloured like rainbows, butterflies, stars, and a 
summer sky. The Rambler gathered her arms full for her, as 
he had promised ; and their perfume was that sweet Rosaleen 
forgot her home. They had a lovely house on the island, and 
all was beautiful, and every person was happy, and evenly the 
animals and birds had all their hearts’ desired. The man was 
fond, and Rosaleen lacked for nothing. But in all her joy, there 
came an hour when she thought of her mother and her da. 


“Tl go back to see them,” says she. ‘“‘ Sure the last words 
they said to me were: ‘come soon!’ And I'll obey them, so 
I will.” 

“Soon !”’ says herman. “ Sure it’s too late now, Rosaleen.” 


““ What do you mean,” says she. 

“‘ The time in Ireland, and the time in this place are not the 
one time,” says he. “‘ Your parents are in heaven and not in 
Ireland now.”’ 

“Ah nonsense,” says she. 

“All the matchmakers in Ireland couldn’t bring a thing 
was bad-hearted to your side, and they cursing all together. 
Didn’t I tell you you’d be happy with me, and it’s happy you 
are. But woman that is more than life to me, don’t ask to go 


home.” 


i} 


‘“‘T must, till I see what’s in it,” says she. “ Let you come 
along with me.” a 
‘“‘T cannot come,” says he, very sad. We have a law in 


this place that we may leave it but one time only to travel the 
lands beyond. Didn’t I bring you back to be my heart’s delight. 
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Don’t leave me now. Sure you have a comehither on you would 
put the most beautiful woman to shame. Would you ask to 
quit me, Rosaleen ? ” 

“‘T’ll come back,” says she: ‘ But I be to travel to Ireland 
this day.” 

“ Well, I’ll do all I can for you,” says he. “ When you 
reach the shore, go up to the first house on the cliff. There 
is a doctor dwelling in it has an odious fine reputation for knowledge 
and wit. He will advise you further. And the eight rowers 
and myself will wait awhile by the shore, but we must not step 
onto it.” 

They brought her in the boat'to Ireland, and they let her 
land alone. So she began for to travel to the doctor’s house 
on the cliff, thinking he would tell her how to get post horses 
and all until she would find her parents. For she couldn’t think 
they were in heaven, there was no way the man could know the 
like of that. As she walked on, she felt weak and weak, and 
her feet dragged under her that were ever light stepping before. 
When she reached the door of the house, she let a cry: 

“T’m feeling like I’d swoon.” 

With that the doctor came out, and he a small skinny fellow 
with a bald and glittering head. 

“My poor woman,” says he, when he took a look at her. 
“TI have no cure for age, or I would use it on myself.” 

“°Tis but four and twenty, I am,” says she. “It’s a strong 
woman, I am, that never ailed till now.” 

“Four and twenty!’ says the doctor: ‘“ Let you tell me 
the truth and put a hundred before that. You are the oldest 
crone ever I seen.” 

With that she looked down at her hands, and they withered, 
wrinkled and dry.” 

“What is on me? ”’ asks she. 

“TU tell you,” says the doctor. ‘‘ When the body is worn 
out, the mind does travel back to remember youth. I can see 
you were a fine lassie once, and you will be thinking of the past, 
ain eciaae that courted you, and the fields you played in as 
a child. 

‘Sure I’m just after coming here in a boat with my husband, 
and he a young and lovely man,” says she. 

With that the doctor put his hand on her shoulder : 


’ 
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“Did you come from the west ?” asks he. 

“ Aye,”’ says she. ‘“‘ Back to see my own people that he 
brought me from, but he had a queer notion they’d be dead.” 

“God help you,” says the doctor, ‘‘ You’ve come from 
Tir-nan-oge, the island of the young.” 

“God help me indeed, if that’s where I was,” says she. 
“Ts the boat waiting yet, my eyes are failing and I cannot see.” 

“ Aye,” says the doctor. ‘Ill help you back to the shore.” 

But Rosaleen drew herself up, till she looked like an aged 

ueen : 

es Death is on me,” says she. ‘“‘ But I had a great life surely 
when I was a girl in Breffny ; and I had a great life surely when 
I was a woman in Tir-nan-oge.” 

With that she sank upon the doorstep and she died. 


THE IRISH THEATRE IN 1935. 
By Andrew E, Malone. 


HE year 1935 revealed in a most remarkable manner the 
( poverty of the Irish theatre, the number of new plays 
presented having been the lowest for thirty years. During 
1934 eleven new plays by Irish authors were produced for the 
first time ; but in 1935 there were only four. Two of these new 
plays were presented at the Abbey Theatre, and two at the Dublin 
Gate Theatre ; the Abbey plays were both short one-acters, while 
those at the Gate were both full-length plays. In addition to 
the four new plays there were revised versions of two plays, one 
at each of the theatres. New plays were offered at the Abbey 
Theatre by Miss Teresa Deevy and Mr. F. R. Higgins, while 
Dr. W. R. Fearon offered a revised version of a play first produced 
in 1934. At the Gate Theatre there were new plays by Lord 
Longford and Mr. Cecil Monson, with a revision of a play by 
Miss Ria Mooney and Mr. Donald Stauffer, which was also pro- 
duced for the first time in 1934. 

When it is remembered that in 1913 the Abbey Theatre 
alone presented 16 new plays, and that for a number of years 
the average of new productions was above 10, the poverty of 
1935 will be strikingly illustrated. From this, and all the other 
evidence available, it would seem as if the Irish drama has almost 
reached its end, or that it is on the verge of a new departure. 
There is undoubtedly a dearth of good new plays, and probably 
also a dearth of possible plays by new authors ; but it must also be 
borne in mind that the standards demanded by theatre directors 
and audiences alike are now considerably higher than they were 
thirty, twenty, or even ten, years ago. Many of the plays which 
were produced at the Abbey Theatre with great success in the 
first triumphant decade of its existence, and upon which not 
only the reputation ot the Theatre but also the reputations of 
many of its playwrights were based, would not to-day be found 
acceptable either by directors or by audiences. In those early 
venturing days new playwrights were sought eagerly, and when 
discovered were assiduously advised and encouraged until they 
had learned enough about playwriting to do without either 
encouragement or advice. To-day new playwrights do not receive 
that eager welcome, that needed advice, nor that generous 
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encouragement ; playwrights and potential playwrights them- 
selves allege that their efforts are received with a chilling apathy. 
It may be that nowadays there is no one who has the requisite 
time, competence,and inclination, to do for the apprentice play- 
wright what the directors of the Abbey Theatre were willing 
and competent to do twenty or more years ago; to do, in fact, 
what was done for several of the leading Irish playwrights until 
they had proven themselves competent enough in stage technique 
to work unaided. It is clearly a serious matter for the future 
of the theatre in Ireland and for the Irish drama that new play- 
wrights, and more particularly the young playwrights, do not 
nowadays receive the same generous welcome and assistance 
that was given so readily to their predecessors a quarter of a 
century ago. It is possible that the recent enlargement of the 
Abbey Theatre directorate to seven members will do something 
to revive that personal contact between the directors and the 
playwrights which was a striking feature of the Abbey Theatre’s 
early pioneering days. It may be doubted, however, whether 
a Board upon which practising playwrights are in a decided 
minority will be in the best position to offer the technical advice 
to young playwrights. What would seem to be needed is an 
Advisory Committee of practised playwrights, the members of 
which would be able and willing to offer advice and encouragement 
to the numerous apprentices seeking both. It is reported that 
hundreds of new plays are submitted to both the Abbey and 
Gate Theatres each year, and from that plethora there is surely 
a few plays which show at least some little promise. There 
must be, in all probability, also some few plays with good themes, 
good dialogue, good characterisation, and only the technical 
skill in stagecraft insufficient to make the plays acceptable. To 
the authors of such plays the receipt of a printed rejection slip 
is very poor comfort, and may easily cause a stage aspirant to 
cease playwriting altogether. Even in the much-derided com- 
mercial theatre there is warmer encouragement to-day than in 
Dublin’s ‘art’ theatres. In the commercial theatre managers 
will seek out potential playwrights and give them commissions 
to write plays; plays will be made from successful novels ; and 
the position of the “‘ play-doctor ” or ‘“‘ play-carpenter ”’ is generally 
recognised. There is need in the Irish theatre to-day for at least 
one ‘ play-doctor ” whose skill and knowledge will be at the 
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disposal of apprentice playwrights. In the United States the 
craft of playwriting is taught in schools and universities ; and 
to that instruction is probably due in large measure the tremendous 
increase in the numbers of acceptable, if not great, plays now 
available in that country. It is probably a waste of hope to 
conceive the endowment of similar courses in the universities of 
Ireland ! 

It has been plain for some years that the Abbey Theatre 
would have to break with its tradition. Audiences no longer 
welcomed the ‘“‘ peasant” play, unless it was of the farcical type, 
and the playwrights who could and would deal with the changed 
conditions in Ireland had not yet been discovered. Such attention 
as has yet been given to the newer conditions has been reserved 
for the novel; but sooner or later they will receive attention 
from the playwrights also. It is notorious that the theatre in 
all countries is subject to a kind of time-lag, and that conditions 
must be almost on the verge of passing away before they receive 
the serious consideration of the dramatists. There has been in 
Ireland a social as well as a political revolution ; but it is only 
the more superficial aspects of the political revolution that have 
yet been considered by Irish playwrights. It may even be said 
that only the cruder physical aspects of the political revolution 
have been considered at all for the stage; and that the effect 
has been not so much drama as melodrama of a somewhat cheap 
kind. Of that kind of play the Irish theatre has had more than 
its quota. That Ireland is a nation of farmers, peasants, is no 
longer strictly true; it would be almost as true to-day to say 
that Ireland is a nation of shopkeepers. From being a nation 
without a middle class Ireland has become a nation that is all 
middle-class. That is, of course, an exaggeration: but it is 
true to say that Ireland is now dominated by the industrialist 
and the trader rather than by the peasant-farmer. And it may 
well be that when the younger generation of Irish playwrights 
come to present this new Ireland on the stage they will do so in 
terms completely different from those used in the past to present 
the popular peasant. 

That a change in policy was essential if the Abbey Theatre 
were to survive was recognised during the year by the directors. 
The Board was enlarged from four to seven members, and almost 
simultaneously it was announced that a new producer would be 
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appointed for the supervision of foreign plays of distinction. 
The selection of the Board for this important position fell upon 
Mr. Hugh Hunt, who had achieved an excellent reputation with 
the Oxford University Dramatic Society and had later experience 
with Mr. Nugent Monck at the Norwich Maddermarket Theatre 
and the Westminster Theatre in London. With the appointment 
of Mr. Hunt it was announced that a series of modern Continental 
and older English plays would be presented under his direction. 
Irish plays were, as heretofore, to be presented under the direction 
of Mr. Lennox Robinson, or of his assistant, Mr. M. J. Dolan, 
who succeeded Mr. Arthur Shields in that position, and the 
“ foreign ’’ plays under the direction of Mr. Hugh Hunt. The 
Peacock Theatre is also to be used by the Abbey Board possibly 
for the production of poetic plays, or of “‘ plays which have but a 
limited appeal.”” These changes suggest that the Abbey Theatre 
directors realise that the time had come for a break with tradition, 
and for the introduction of a stimulating influence to the theatre 
and the drama in Ireland. It is rather unfortunate that this 
necessary change in the policy of the Abbey Theatre should tend 
towards bringing it into direct competition with the Dublin 
Gate Theatre, but that competition was perhaps inevitable since 
the Gate presented plays by Irish authors in addition to its foreign 
plays. The competitive spirit may ultimately be beneficial to 
both theatres ; but it may also prove dangerous in a city where 
the theatre audience is limited and would seem to be diminishing 
rapidly in numbers. At some time in the future it may be possible 
to have the two theatres controlled by a single Directorate, and 
have the programmes so arranged that there will be no direct 
competition. One theatre might be definitely Irish, as the 
Abbey was in the past, while the other should present the best 
of the world’s plays, as the Gate set out to do in its early days 
at the Peacock Theatre. 

During the year both the Abbey and Gate Theatres were 
closed for prolonged periods, and in each case the cause of the 
closing was the absence of the companies in other countries. 
The Abbey company returned from an American tour in the middle 
of the year, and about the same time the Gate company made 
its first appearance in London. As an outward and visible sign 
of the new policy the Abbey Theatre vestibule underwent con- 
siderable alteration, so that anyone who had known it in the 
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past only would find some difficulty in recognising it now. The 
vestibule is now more roomy, more comfortable, brighter and 
up-to-date, but some of the features that distinguished it in the 
past have gone. But perhaps the greatest change of all is that 
smoking is now permitted in the auditorium. Whatever may 
be said about the other changes this is certainly disadvantageous. 
The Abbey Theatre is much too small for smoking to be per- 
mitted, and there must be great inconvenience from the smoke 
experienced by the actors on the stage. As it may be doubted 
whether there is a widely spread demand for this permission, and 
it may also be doubted whether the permission is of any advantage 
to the box-office attractiveness of the theatre, the directors might 
be induced to seek the views of the regular audience on the subject. 

The first new play staged at the Abbey Theatre during the 
year was Miss Teresa Deevy’s ‘‘ The King of Spain’s Daughter.” 
This little one-act play is in every respect worthy of its author’s 
reputation, and without any great pretentions it treated a familiar 
theme in an original manner. It is, in effect, another discussion 
of the eternal theme of ‘‘ dream and reality ’’ which Miss Deevy 
has treated more elaborately in other plays. Annie Kinsella, 
the daughter of a roadworker, lives in her dreams while actually 
under the tyrannous domination of her irascible father. As her 
father waits impatiently for the arrival of Annie with his mid- 
day meal he discusses with his assistant Jim Harris the prospects 
of Harris’s marriage with Annie. Jim is a steady youth, with 
a Post Office Savings account and a desire to “get on’; but 
for Annie all her ideals are presented in the grand wedding which 
is taking place in her district that day. She describes this cere- 
monial, with all the detail of its painted barges, crimson carpets, 
and gorgeous dresses, but actually she had never seen these 
details. She had never actually seen the ceremonial at all; 
she had dreamed of herself as the bride in just such a brilliant 
ceremony. Late with her father’s meal she was at once rudely 
pitched into reality again: her dream was shattered, she was 
beaten savagely, and then given the alternatives of marriage 
with Jim Harris at once or a period of indentured service in a 
local factory. She accepted marriage with Harris as the lesser 
evil, after that thrifty young man had demonstrated his wealth 
of twenty pounds, saved at the rate of two shillings a week in 
the hope of marrying her. In the meantime she would philander 
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and bestow her kisses upon the idler Roddy Mann. Marriage, 
however, was a different affair, it meant “ settling down ”’ to a 
life of domesticity with Jim Harris and his steady thrifty ways. 
And the offered alternative was five years had work and regular 
hours at a factory! She could run away from it all, of course ; 
and she did. A man who was steady enough to save two shillings 
every week for four years, she mused, would do anything! He 
would be a jealous man—a man who would cut a throat! Upon 
this thought she fled; may be to share the leisured dreams of 
Roddy Mann. 

More than four months had to pass, and a period of storm 
weathered, before the second new play was presented in the middle 
of September. This was the first play by Mr. F. R. Higgins, the 
well known poet who had joined the Board of the Theatre earlier 
in the year. For his “A Deuce of Jacks,” which is the title 
of his one-act play, Mr. Higgins was led by sound instinct to 
the Dublin of the early 19th century, and to the personality of 
the famous ballad singer Zozimus. In Zozimus there is probably 
sufficient material for a dozen plays, and Mr. Higgins himself 
is noted for the richly decorative colouring of his poetic diction. 
It was just this colourful quality that was needed for plays about 
the Dublin of the late 18th and early 1oth centuries. 

Zozimus was a street ballad-maker of Dublin a century ago, 
whose most notable contribution to the hilarity of his day was 
the famous “ Pharaoh’s Daughter ’’ which is incorporated in the 
text of the little play. The use of the word ‘play’ to describe 
this heterodox contribution to the contemporary Irish drama 
may, perhaps, be somewhat misleading : it might be more accurate 
to describe the work as a masque in the Hogarthian style, in 
which rich racy language, violent and noisy movement, and the 
sense of full riotous life replace the more usual characterisation 
and plot development. ‘‘A Deuce of Jacks” might, indeed, 
be most fittingly defined to anyone who had failed to see it staged 
as an illustration by Hogarth to “ The Night Before Larry was 
Stretched,” with some ribaldry of language to heighten the 
illusion of vitality. The scene is set in “a loft above a knacker’s 
yard in the Liberties of Dublin,” about the year 1840. An 
unscrupulous gang had decided to secure the money needed for 
a drunken spree by a collection from the friends of Zozimus 
under the pretence that he had died. When sufficient money 
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had been collected and shared among the ragged gang drink is 
procured and the riotous “ wake’ begins. Around the supposed 
corpse stretched upon the straw on the floor the crowd gradually 
gets drunk, and the time is passed in singing the ballads of Zozimus. 
This realistic opening was suddenly disturbed by the actual 
appearance of ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Daughter,’ dancing to the chorus of 
the Zozimus ballad, and of “ Jezebel’”’ with a perfect street- 
ballad by Mr. F. R. Higgins himself. As this drunken orgy is 
in full riot Zozimus himself turns up and proceeds to belabour 
the drunken crowd with a heavy stick. The play ends suddenly 
with the appearance of a priest at the street-door and the dropping 
of the brawling noisy crowd to its knees. 

This fantasy in a realistic setting bewildered the audience ; 
and perhaps more light upon the stage would have made popular 
appreciation somewhat easier. With little more than the beginn- 
ings of a play Mr. Higgins made it plain that he has in him the 
material from which dramatists are made. The stage in Ireland, 
as elsewhere, awaits eagerly the coming of rich, strong, language 
again, and in Mr. Higgins the Abbey Theatre seems to have 
discovered one who can give it in full measure. “‘A Deuce of 
Jacks ”’ is certainly one of the most interesting stage experiments 
presented by the Abbey Theatre for a long time, and its author’s 
next play will be awaited with unusual interest. 

In the interval between the production ot these two new 
plays the first production in Ireland of Mr. Sean O’Casey’s “‘ The 
Silver Tassie’ was the occasion of a press controversy and the 
disruption of the recently-enlarged Abbey Theatre Board. When 
it was announced that the play, which was rejected by the Abbey 
Theatre eight years ago, was to be presented no one believed 
that it would give offence to any section of the audience. But 
it was at once attacked as being both blasphemous and indecent. 
In the theatre the play was well received throughout the week 
of its run, but in the press controversy raged for a long time after 
the run ended. One of the most vehement of these attackers 
suggested a state control of the theatre. ‘‘ The State,” said 
“The Standard” in a leading article, ‘which unfortunately 
exercises no controlling power, subscribes to the support of this 
theatre. It should not be outside the bounds of possibility for 
it to take such action as would ensure that the Abbey Theatre 
should serve no longer as a medium of propaganda against the 
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Christian faith, and that never again will it dare to outrage the 
sacred ideals which are the proudest possession of our Catholic 
nation and its quickest spur to noble deeds.’’ Thus was the 
return of Sean O’Casey to the Abbey Theatre celebrated in his 
native city. 

The year was also notable for the first production by the 
Abbey Theatre company of two plays by Berard Shaw. “ Can- 
dida ” has been staged before at the Abbey Theatre, but “ Village 
Wooing ”’ was presented for the first time in Ireland. It is a 
slight affair, which is nevertheless made a vehicle for all the 
Shavian theorising about love and marriage. But, with all due 
respect to Bernard Shaw, the most attractive play of the year 
at the Abbey Theatre was Andre Obey’s “‘ Noah,” in the trans- 
lation by Arthur Wilmurt. This play by a French dramatist is 
just the type of play that Irish dramatists might have been 
expected to have written years ago. Using the biblical story as 
basis M. Obey embroiders it with much wise and witty comment 
upon the world at large and upon life in general. Play, pro- 
duction and acting were all wholly delightful and satisfying to 
large audiences. Sometime, perhaps, a Dublin theatre will give 
its audience the opportunity to see “‘ The Green Pastures.” 
“Parnell of Avondale,’’ Dr. W. R. Fearon’s play on the life of 
Charles Stewart Parnell was presented in a revised version, but 
the revision did nothing to make the play more effective on the 
stage. The addition of a “ postscript ’’ tended rather to distract 
attention, and to revive memories of plays by Mr. W. B. Yeats 
and the Earl of Longford. During the year Parnell has been 
the subject of plays in England and the United States. 

At the Dublin Gate Theatre a round dozen plays were pre- 
sented during the year, of which two were by Irish authors. 
The first of these was “‘ Ascendancy,” by the Earl of Longford, 
which is subtitled “‘a melodramatic invention ’’ thus at once 
indicating its author’s aim. The play might easily have been a 
tragedy ; and if its people had been of finer fibre tragedy would 
have been inevitable. Lord Clonave and his family, whose 
fortunes are related in the play, may be typical of their class in 
the Ireland of 1829, but there were certainly finer specimens of 
that class available. The peculiar conditions of the time made 
for profligacy and apparent degeneration, and far too many 
Irish landlords went the easy road which was bordered with 
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glamorous primroses. But there were also many splendid 
people—people who abhorred the primrose path—amongst them 
even in 1829. What Lord Longford has done in this play is to 
present an epoch of Irish history in an unusually interesting light. 
It might have been a different, and a higher, type of play; but 
of its kind it is in the first class. 

The Earl of Clonave had voted for the Union, and had been 
rewarded with a peerage. He was apparently deeply convinced 
that union with Great Britain was for the benefit of his country, 
his class, and his religion. Frightened for the possible loss of 
the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland by the emancipation of 
the Catholics, then pending, Lord Clonave decided to take action 
against that contingency by founding a defensive organisation 
to be called “The William Society.” This organisation would 
be prepared to defend its prescriptive rights by force if necessary ; 
but in any event would take steps to defend them. The young 
Loid Hilltown, heir to the earldom, thought both the Protestant 
ascendancy and Ireland itself entirely unworthy of defence ; but 
his younger brother, Robert Hill, believed the cause of his country 
already lost. Reluctantly they both agreed to support their 
father in his projected defence organisation, but at the very 
first meeting it becomes very plain that determined support will 
be difficult to find. It is the women of the family and the castle 
staff who precipitate disaster. Lady Hilltown, an Englishwomen 
with a fear of Ireland and detestation of all things Irish and 
disgusted by her husband’s persistent amours, falls in love with 
Captain Lyndhurst, an officer in the local garrison. She is on 
the point of elopement with him when they are discovered by 
Robert, who is killed in the duel that follows. In the final scene 
Lord Clonave, while in the act of leaving the summerhouse where 
his younger son’s body lies, is shot dead by a local farmer, whose 
lover had been seduced by him. Thus is the house of Clonave, 
bereft at the same time of its best and its strongest men, left to 
the control of Lord Hilltown, who is a libertine and a drunkard. 
Lord Longford is doubtless justified in making this selection for 
dramatic treatment but the selection does not tell the whole 
story of Ireland’s landed aristocracy. What it does is to place 
one small piece of the history of that aristocracy under the 
microscope, and present the resultant examination in an attractive 
and well-constructed play. 
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The second new play, which was also a first play by a young 
actor, at the Gate Theatre also had a theme taken from history— 
in this case from the tragic Queen of the Scots. In “ Three 
Leopards,”’ which is the title of the play, Mr. Cecil Monson did 
little to make the tragic story dramatic. With one of the most 
tragic figures in British history for his heroine Mr. Monson might 
have made a great play—others have done so many times—but 
what he actually did was to present the material for a play rather 
than a play. Scenes from the Queen’s life were enacted upon 
the stage; were commented upon by watchers perched upon 
high chairs in the wings; but they were never moulded into a 
drama. It was clear that this apprentice play needed the hand 
of someone with greater experience both of life and stagecraft 
to make adequate use of the excellent dramatic material. All 
that Mr. Monson made of it was a series of tableaux vivants suggest- 
ing that all the Scottish Queen’s troubles derived from the fact 
that she was a Catholic, and that Elizabeth resented and hated 
that religious faith. 

The other plays at the Gate Theatre during the year included 
a comedy ofSoviet Russian life, “‘ Squaring the Circle”’ by Valentin 
Kataev ; a revised version of Miss Ria Mooney’s dramatisation 
of “ Wuthering Heights ”’; G. K. Chesterton’s “‘ Magic” ; Shake- 
speare’s “‘ Othello’ and ‘“‘ The Taming of the Shrew’’; Henri 
Gheon’s ‘“‘ The Marriage of St. Francis”; a French adaptation 
of Dostoievsky’s “Crime and Punishment”; and revivals of 
Denis Johnston’s “A Bride for the Unicorn” in a rewritten 
version and Lord Longford’s Swift play “ Yahoo.” _ 

A third repertory theatre was opened in Dublin in March, 
utilising for the purpose the premises long familiar as the Trades’ 
Hall. It is the policy of this new Torch Theatre to present 
popular plays of the melodramatic type, and its only departure 
from the familiar plays of a generation ago was Mr. James Bridie’s 
“The Anatomist,” which was thus presented for the first time 
in Ireland. Many of the most popular plays of the old Dublin 
Queen’s Theatre were revived in this new venture, including 
“ The Colleen Bawn,” ‘‘ The Boys of Wexford,’ “ The Shaugh- 
raun,” “ Wolfe Tone,” ‘‘ Michael Dwyer,” “ Arrah-na-Pogue,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Face at the Window.” Other plays of similar kind 
produced at the Torch Theatre during the year were “ East 
Lynne,” “ The Witness for the Defence,” ‘‘ The Speckled Band, 
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‘A Tale of Two Cities,” and “ A Royal Divorce.’’ The success 
of these plays in a densely populated district of Dublin proves 
that there is still an enthusiastic audience for the older and cruder 
kind of melodrama. It proves also that the theatre has little to 
fear from the cinema among the less sophisticated sections of 
the population. The Torch Theatre is to be welcomed because 
it is doing excellent work among people who probably have no 
desire for the plays presented at the Abbey and Gate Theatres, 
but who do ardently desire plays they can appreciate. 

The amateur societies were not so active during the year as 
they once were, and in Dublin the decline in amateur activity 
was most noticeable. No sign of life was given by the organisation 
formed a few years ago for the organisation, stimulation, and 
assistance of amateur dramatic societies, and it may now be 
inferred that it has ceased to function altogether. But the 
need for some organisation similar to the British Drama League 
or the Drama League in the United States still persists. The 
need is recognised by a few Irish amateur dramatic societies which 
are affiliated with the British Drama League. At least one 
amateur dramatic organisation must be acclaimed for taking the 
step of providing itself with a regular theatre, and for outlining 
a definite repertory programme for its season. This organisation 
is in the small town of Birr, in Offaly, and its activity is largely 
due to the enthusiasm and energy of Mr. J. Fanning, whose play 
“ Vigil’ was staged at the Abbey Theatre a few years ago. Birr 
is a town with only 4,000 people, but its Little Theatre is already 
an artistic and financial success. This Birr Little Theatre is the 
result of an amalgamation of several dramatic societies, and a 
pooling of amateur resources. The first production took place 
three years ago, and from the proceeds of that effort the society 
obtained possession of the hall which has been adapted as a 
theatre. Last year three plays were staged, one of which was 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” and another was the Dublin Gate 
Theatre success “ Mr. Jiggins of Jigginstown,”’ by Lady Longford. 
This year the Birr Little Theatre presented for the first time on 
any stage Mr. Fanning’s historical play ‘‘ Brandon,” and Eugene 
O’Neill’s ‘““ The Emperor Jones.’’ This is enterprise indeed on a 
stage that measures only 20 feet by 11 feet, and is a magnificent 
example to the rest of the country. It is an example that it 
may be hoped will be extensively followed in towns much larger 
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than Birr. With such Little Theatres in many parts of the 
country companies from the Abbey and Gate Theatres could 
undertake regular tours in their own country. 

With a change of policy at the Gaiety Theatre the visits of 
popular plays from the London West End theatres practically 
ceased, and if these plays are to be presented at all in Dublin 
they must be staged either by one of the regular repertory theatres 
or by amateur companies. For a time the company controlled 
by Mrs. May Carey seemed to be undertaking this duty, but only 
one contemporary play, Mr. John Drinkwater’s comedy “ Bird in 
Hand,”’ was staged by this company during the year. Later 
in the year the Dublin Summer School of Acting, under the 
direction of Mrs. May Carey and Mr. Martin Browne, staged Mr. 
James Bridie’s ‘‘ Tobias and the Angel ”’ at the Gaiety Theatre 
and a particularly fine production of “ The Trojan Woman ”’ at 
the Abbey Theatre. From this School, and also from the Abbey 
Theatre School of Acting some very promising pupils have already 
come, and this supply should be increased in the near future. 

When the entire field of dramatic production for the year 
has been surveyed the most memorable presentation will probably 
be that of “‘ Noah ” at the Abbey Theatre. This production was 
directed by Mr. Hugh Hunt, with settings by Miss Tanya Moisei- 
witsch and masks by Mr. George Atkinson, R.H.A., and Noah 
himself was magnificently interpreted by Mr. M. J. Dolan. This 
production hints at splendid things at the Abbey Theatre in the 
future ; even that neglected aspect of stagecraft—lighting—actually 
achieved a rainbow! Upon that brilliant symbol of hope the 
future of the Abbey Theatre now depends, and somewhat also 
upon what the Play Competition reveals in the way of new 
dramatic talent. Not upon brilliant presentation, not even upon 
inspired acting, do theatres depend: there must be good plays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By M. J. MacManus 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH POETICAL MISCELLANIES 1521-1750. By Arthur 
E. Case. Printed for the Bibliographical Society by the Oxford University 
Press. 


In a volume of nearly four hundred pages, published by the Bibliographical 
Society of London, an American Scholar, Mr. Arthur E. Case, has published a 
Bibliography of English Poetical Miscellanies issued between 1521- and 1750. 
It is a monumental work and one that bears proof of the manner in which American 
scholarship has within recent years adopted for its motto Strafford’s famous 
watchword in Ireland, “ Thorough ! ” 

The second date had, of necessity, to be an arbitrary choice. But the 
magnitude of the undertaking provides a full justification, for the steady stream 
of poetical miscellanies which had been coming from the printing-presses of 
England—and Ireland—since about the year 1660 had become so swollen by the 
year 1750 that to continue the bibliography to the end of even the eighteenth 
century would have necessitated the compilation of another volume probably 
as large as the present one. 

Within the selected period there cannot have been many anthologies that 
escaped Mr. Case’s eagle eye. He has relied chiefly on the rich collections in 
the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the libraries of Yale and Harvard. Some- 
what surprisingly, we learn from the Introduction, he was not able to visit or 
make use of that great storehouse of such things, the Huntington collection, 
though in some cases he was enabled to make use of its resources. Nor would 
it appear that he is familiar with the Catalogues of the famous Irish public 
libraries, where some Dublin-printed verse collections may be found which do 
not seem to have survived elsewhere. For instance, one misses the little 
duodecimo volume, A New Collection of Poems, published in Dublin by J. Hyde 
in 1721, although Mr. Case has noted two other Irish-printed anthologies pro- 
duced in the same year. Then there are The Muse in Good Humour published 
by William Brien in Dublin, 1745 (the bibliography only notes the London edition 
of the same year) and The Merry Medley, printed in Dublin in 1748 by Powell. 
The only other omission I have noted is the Norfolk Miscellany, an anthology 
of satirical prose and verse, which appeared in London in two octavo volumes 
in 1731. 

But these are unimportant and, no doubt, inevitable omissions. It is easy 
for a collector to go to his shelves and find a volume or two that have not come the 
way of the bibliographer, but it is in no sense a criticism of the scholarship and 
research ability that has gone to the making of this valuable compilation. Mr. 
Case’s bibliography can take its stand on its positive achievement as a valuable 
aid to the study of English literary taste as exhibited in the poetical miscellanies 
throughout the centuries. From the “ Christmasse Carolles newely enprinted at 
London in the fletestreete at the signe of the Tonne by Wynkyn de Worde ” in 
1521—the first listed item—to the final record of “The Works of Celebrated 
Authors,” issued by Tonson in two volumes in 1750, we are given in the most 
up-to-date bibliographical form the whole array of the English poetical anthologies. 
The Oxford University Press has produced the book for the Bibliographical 
Society with its usual strict regard for good printing and binding. 
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WuatT OF ARCHZOLOGY IN IRELAND? By Arthur Kells. 


“We know little about ourselves or our race because half the story 
of life has not yet been told, and only the fool is dogmatic. But, though 
we may not have understanding or certainty we must act, and that 
necessity is also laid upon nations.’’ 


—A.E.—The Inner and the Outer Iveland, 1921. 


Ireland has an obscure Past, and this fact is strongly brought out, and in- 
creasingly so it would seem, as years go by, if we study Irish Archezology. We 
are richly endowed with myth, tradition, and folk-lore, anciently written, but 
made more obscure in their obscurity by the editing and multilating at the hands 
of politic scribes, with a keener eye to the future than to the past, which they 
were recording anew. Also we have a great number of important stone remains 
dotted throughout the length and breadth of the country. There has been 
great and wanton destruction amongst these, and this is common knowledge, 
and it is to be hoped the period of possibility of such irreparable loss is ended. 
As a crown to this wealth of material, the great libraries are full of detailed records 
of all kinds, related to the things themselves directly or indirectly. And in the 
Museums we have many objects of unknown antiquity and equally unknown 
purpose. There is much that even archeologists look at with un-recognizing 
eyes. This, in itself, would be a primal urge for study and for pondering, but 
leisurely consideration would seem to be out of favour, in face of the myriads of 
theories that have been adopted during the past century of collecting and exam- 
ining our finds, and which still hold a recognized place as results and knowledge. 
They are at the present time a fruitful source of perplexity to all concerned. 

With regard to the use that has been made of the admitted theories, it is 
necessary to take into consideration the fact that the number of persons working 
in the archeological field is out of proportion small and without support from 
the proper authorities. The time is short since Ireland began to take into 
her own hands the ordering of her house, and the house is not yet fully under 
her control, but in the rooms that she is occupying there is much that can and 
should be done. With what we have in the way of problems there is enough to 
begin with, and one of the perplexities of our archeologists is—‘ How is this 
(or that), to be dated?” 

In Dr. R. A. S. MacAlister’s most recent book, “ Ancient Ireland,” the 
reason for this is revealed. In one of the chapters, dealing with the Christian 
period of Celtic art, he writes as follows :— 

We have seen that when we endeavour to trace the history of Celtic 
Christian art, our first difficulty is to reconstruct the story of its first 
beginnings. In the later stages of the study we are not much better off, 
for we are hampered from first to last by baffling chronological difficulties. 
It is impossible to write a history of any art, or indeed of anything, 
without knowing how to date the works in which it is manifested. . . . 


Why should it be thought necessary to write a history of a subject until we have 
solid facts and accurate conclusions for material? This is one of the causes 
of our confusion of thought in the realm of archeology. The heap of futile 
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“ dates ” is piling up, and they are putting further distant the time when we can 
say that we know without any doubt how much of our material zs Christian in 
riod. 

a It is no use cloaking the fact that some of our leading archeologists are 
hindered in their work because they seem to possess and to be possessed by what 
is really short-sightedness. The only remedy for this defect is to use glasses 
that will extend the range of vision. In addition to this, the whole horizon 
of view is littered, at close range, with unsubstantial structures, constructed 
with no better material than haphazard guesses, moulded into the semblance of 
possibility, to be received as working theories, but left piled up without closer 
examination, to be in the way, and obstruct a clear view of inquirers and workers, 
later in the field. 

There are, to-day, theories which, though in disfavour in certain quarters, 
have not been disproved by acceptable evidence, and they must come again under 
review. One instance of such a theory is that of the Pagan origin of the Round 
Towers. Dr. Petrie’s monograph on this subject is still part of the canon of arch- 
zological orthodoxy. | The Round Towers have been solemnly “ approximately 
DATED,” and Dr. MacAlister refers in the present work, with scorn, to the con- 
tinued existence of any idea that they are pre-Christian. We must agree with 
him that “ delusions are always bad: that popular delusions are superlatively 
bad: and that their badness increases in direct ratio to their popularity.” It 
is also true that popular delusions can be removed by those who can reveal the 
truth, and that the influence of accepted authorities, who may be, themselves, 
working under a delusion is to the »’th degree more mischievous. 

An interesting feature of this book on ancient Ireland is the “ rectification 
of names ”’ (to quote a Confucian remedy for confusion), in respect to the legendary 
peoples who have made “invasions”’ of Ireland. We no longer meet, except 
in a passing gesture of formal introduction, the old, familiar, traditional names 
of Partholon, Nemedh, Fir Bolg, Tuatha Dé Danann, and Milesian. Instead, 
we are confronted with the problems attached to the Men of the Halberd, Men 
of the Sword, and Men of Iron. It is an attempt to work at a new angle, and 
doubtless something is gained, but it is not certain that all the significance lying 
at the back of the ancient names has yet been worked out. 

But a more revolutionary feature meets the eye of the student, than even 
this obliteration of ancient landmarks. The author’s final summing-up of his 
Sea contribution towards Archeology will show clearly the position up-to- 

ate. 

Partholon, Nemed and Fir Bolg are nothing more than different 
versions of one story, and are undoubtedly a reminiscence of the Halberd- 
Folk. The word “ Fir Bolg,’ means ‘“ Men of Bags,’’ which is to be 
read ‘‘ Wearers of Breeches.” 

These people are persecuted by uncanny demons, from overseas, 
called Fomorians. 

Descendants of the Halberd-Folk, who left Ireland, learn magic 
and wizardry, return, and oust their former kinsfolk :—they are Men of 
the Sword. 

These are, in turn, driven out (with a strange ignoring of the tradition 
that they stayed), by the Men of Iron. 
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In this metamorphosis the Men of the Sword are the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
and the Men of Iron are the Milesians. To continue the Author’s summary :— 
The characteristics of the Halberd-Folk era are activity in com- 

merce, &c., though with few cultural resources. 

_ Sword-Folk: Initial energy (great burial tumuli), rapidly deterior- 
ating. No historical importance. Cessation of Commerce. Easy 
military conquest by the 

Tron-Folk. Slight and temporary impulse of art. 

(Then come Scandinavian and Norman periods). From about 
1600 A.D. roughly to about the middle of the 18th century we have :— 

Gradual growth of national idealism (religion, language, etc.). 

The gradual decline, going into a bad period, sharply going down 
at a point about the year 1900. (Here there is a dash into gloomy prog- 
nostication for the future, of physical, moral and material atrophy, which 
we will leave). 


This summary is based on the suspected factor of climatic conditions in 
the making of history, which subject is treated of in ‘‘ A Climate through the Ages,” 
by C. E. P. Brooks, referred to by Dr. MacAlister. 

During the unrolling of this summary, we find an instance of the narrowness 
of our national horizon—roughly 2,000 years B.c. We are doing exactly the 
same thing in our “ chronicles”’ as we blame the early scribes for having done, 
but in a different degree. They left most of the traditions, edited sometimes, 
for politic reasons, obscured in significance by being related to periods as near 
as possible to these with which they were themselves concerned. These were 
definitely dated in later records, and the original shadows then settled down 
into might. 

Further summarising brings our present data as follows :— 

The first occupation of the country is somewhere about 2000 B.c. 
when Europe and Asia were in a ferment, in which the Pictish Halberd-Folk 
were flung on the shores of Ireland. World climatic conditions were 
favourable at that period and the P.H-F. got on well! 

But sometime about 1300 B.c. there was a sudden change, Europe 
was plunged into confusion and the devouring Goidelic Sword-Folk burst 
out of England, and crushed the Halberd-Folk. The climate improved, 
and the Sword-Folk built their great Tomb-Sanctuaries, but after that 
there followed a period of unrecorded (!) barbarism, as the climatic curve 
declined steadily. 

The Teutons, under their leaders Eremon and Eber now arrived 
presumably driven out from their country by the hard conditions. 

These descriptions are in Dr. MacAlister’s own words, and the picture is some- 
what “‘ breathless.” 


When the author was elected President of the R. I. Academy, I think it 
was in 1929, his presidential address was entitled “ Some unsolved problems 
in Irish archeology.” Some of these dealt with the “ dating” of pre-history, 
but, as was remarked earlier, it would seem more practica] to ascertain first 
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what it is that must be dated. These problems are published in the Academy 
Proceedings, volume XXXVII, p. 251. Among them were the following :— 

(a) What connection, if any, have the great tumuli of the Boyne 
cemetery, with the similar tombs in the region of the Mycenzan 
culture, in Portugal, and elsewhere in Europe? 

(b) What was the form taken by the universal faith in a future life among 
the builders (of these tumuli), and how did it affect the architecture 
of the tombs and the rites of burial ? 

(c) What is the significance of the strange figures engraved on the stones 
of which the monuments are composed ? 

If we could answer all the questions directly or indirectly raised by 
New Grange and the allied mounds, we might fairly claim to know 
everything that can be known about the Bronze Age in Ireland. 
Almost all the roads in the study of this period of our country’s 
history lead sooner or later to New Grange. 


The new theory advanced as to the building of these mounds is, if anything, 
less worthy of acceptance than those that have gone before it. It is as follows :— 
“ The tyrant who, for his own glory and the glory of his heirs, forced the en- 
slaved Halberd-Folk to build the sepulchre which was to be his eternal habitation, 
went so far as to compel his serfs to violate the tombs of their own fathers, and to 
appropriate as mere building-stones the memorial grave-marks upon which had been 
impressed their traditional religious symbols or totem-signs. In fact we must 
conclude that the cemetery on which there now stands a number of small burial 
mounds, and these three great royal mounds, was originally a forest of large memorial 
blocks of carved stones, and that these were all forcibly appropriated by the builders 
of New Grange, and of the other great tumuli. It is possible, indeed probable, 
that from time to time symbols were added to the stones after they had been set 
in their new position and adapted to their new use. But we repeat, the vast majority 

of the sculpturings were never meant for the place where now we find them.”’ 


And all this based on the supposition, the theory, that these mounds must be 
grave-mounds because they occur in the district of unknown extent known as 
Brugh na Boinne, the cemetery of the pagan kings. When a definite beginning 
is made to answer Problem (8) all this ingenious supposition will have lost its 
appeal. It is not an attempt to solve the problem so much as an example of the 
facility with which one theory supplants another. 
A new “explanation” of the scribing found on some of the huge kerbing 
stones which bound the exterior of “‘ New Grange” is that 
_ each one of these stones may have once marked a grave, and that the 
zig-zag or spiral would have told a contemporary passer-by, all that he 
needed to know about the dead man underneath. 


It is quite possible to discover by study the form of religion practised by 
the builders of these mounds, but that does not imply that even then we shall 
arrive at details of it. And the reason for their erection can also be found. There 
is a wealth of information at the disposal of students of comparative religion. 
It would be interesting indeed if one had information as to the nature of the 
pagan books said to have been burnt under the direction of St. Patrick. It 
hardly seems reasonable to rest in the assumption that, because there are no 
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signs remaining of the philosophy of the Druids, that therefore it did not exist. 
The very fact of such a voluminous code of Law as is contained, in part, in the 
Senchus Mor as edited by the council of nine, under the direction of the Saint, 
is indirect evidence of much culture. 

And here it is with pleasure that I mention Dr. MacAlister’s reference to the 
Bardic tales. In some fascinating chapters of “‘ Shadow-scenes,” the TAin Bé 
Cualgne and other tales are analysed, and the former is discerned as being essenti- 
ally a sacred book, and the whole series of some 350 tales formed a sort of sacred 
canon. Indeed, there is so much in the whole book that is of exceedingly great 
value to the student; there are so many records of some of the more recent 
finds, accompanied by excellent photographs, and the author has so colloquial 
a style, it is with regret I review my apparently relentless pursuit of his theories, 
through the pages preceding. However, time, and real, intensive comparative 
research will ultimately proclaim any value they have, and will justify either 
the author or his critics. 


ANCIENT IRELAND. By R. A. S. MacAlister, Litt.D. London: Methuen. 
(Illustrated). os. 6d. 


* s 2 » 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By Bertrand Russell. Home University Library. 
Thornton Butterworth Ltd., London. 1935. 3s. 6d. 


This lively survey of the perennial conflict between religion and science which 
Bertrand Russell contributes to the Home University Library series, is, as might 
be expected from this author, an unrepentant study in scepticism. 

The earlier phases of the conflict, dating from the definite overthrow of the 
earlier geocentric cosmogony by Copernicus and Galileo, to the fierce controversies 
that raged round the theory of evolution, has been an oft told tale. The author 
here outlines, in characteristically ironic vein, the most salient features of this 
period, with its persecutions, witch hunting, and the gradual decline of the grosser 
superstitions under the combined influence of a more humanitarian outlook and 
the spread of scientific knowledge. 

But to-day the scene has changed. Many of the problems that so perturbed 
an earlier generation are felt by advanced thinkers in both camps to be irrelevant. 
Liberal theologians have conceded much to scientific criticism within what they 
now admit to be its legitimate domain. That is not to say that Religion has not 
still to poach on its preserves, as Dean Inge has himself admitted. But Russell 
scents here what he believes to be the false view that “there is another non- 
scientific method of arriving at truth.” His outlook is clearly stated in the 
following passage :—“‘. . while it is true that science cannot decide questions of 
value, that is because they cannot be intellectually decided at all, and lie outside 
the realm of truth and falsehood. Whatever knowledge is attainable must be 
attained by scientific methods; and what science cannot discover mankind 
cannot know.” . bins 

However, science to-day wears a decidedly more modest air, holding its own 
hypotheses very tentatively. Also the trend of mathematical physics would 
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seem to indicate that all its laws are merely statistical in nature, or based on 
the mathematical theory of probability. The consequent decline of determinism 
leaves a loophole, according to some, for freedom of will, with all its important 
implications for ethical doctrine. 

Whatever may be the reason, many of our leading physicists and biologists 
not only agree with Russell that questions of value lie outside the domain of 
science, but have felt impelled to give expression to their own particular philo- 
sophic creeds, of a more or less religious or emotional colouring. These may 
take various forms, such as Hegelian idealism, some variety of pantheism, or 
again, the doctrine of emergent evolution, of which latter Bergsonism is the 
most typical example. 

The author subjects these in turn to a penetrating critical analysis, enlivened 
by his perhaps slightly malicious esprit moqueur. The somewhat naive optimism, 
for example, of the distinguished biologist, Prof. Haldane, in his contribution to 
the B.B.C. symposium on Science and Religion is dealt with in a delightful 
passage (p. 209), nor can the author refrain from yet another thrust at Bergson, 
between whose views and those of Prof. Alexander he finds a close affinity. After 
a brief and witty summary of the former’s ‘‘ Creative Evolution,’ he adds :— 
“It must not be supposed that reasons are given for believing all this, beyond 
occasional bits of bad biology reminiscent of Lamarck. Bergson is to be regarded 
as a poet, and on his own principles avoids everything that might appeal to the 
mere intellect.” 

In a chapter on mysticism, perhaps the least satisfactory in the book, Russell 
does, however, admit to thinking that there is in it ‘‘a core of wisdom.” But if 
wisdom may be said to imply knowledge or awareness of truth, it would some- 
what puzzle the reader to discover how, on his own showing, he arrives at this 
opinion. 

If, however, in certain important respects, a truce may be said to exist to-day 
between science and the historical religions, a disquieting new source of conflict 
has recently appeared on the horizon. This is the rise of certain political creeds 
on the Continent, in which an exclusive nationalism and strange racial myths 
are upheld with all the fervour of a divinely inspired gospel. With the sup- 
pression of all free criticism, and a persecution of dissentients strongly reminiscent 
of medieval times, the issue is once again raised as between science with its 
dispassionate examination of facts, on the one hand, and an unrelenting intolerance, 
combined with an intensive propaganda of obscurantism and distortion of truth, 
on the other. The author who is well known for his fearless and unremitting 
advocacy of freedom of speech and conscience closes the present work on this 
warning note. There is surely some exaggeration, however, in the picture he 
suggests of conditions prevailing in Soviet Russia. He seems strangely unaware 
of the distance they have there travelled from their former intransigeant attitude 
towards both orthodoxy and science, but this is a minor fault that can hardly 
detract from the value of his concluding and inspiring plea for intellectual freedom, 


Be LJ: 
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DETERMINATIONS. Critical Essays. With an Introductio i 
Cette Windies, 426d net Baier ghrul vs 
There is hardly anything one can say in commendation of this volume. 

Even to touch it one ought to put on one’s gardening gloves. Apart altogether 
from various vulgarities the essays are pretentious; and if we accept Oscar 
Wilde’s criterion of the worth of a book, it is badly written. The greatest 
offender is the editor. He has contributed a high-falutin article entitled “‘ The 
Irony of Swift.” The words “ positive” and ‘negative’ which are not even 
skilfully used, play a large part in the effort to mystify the reader already 
supremely bored. Look at this: ‘‘ But even here, even in the Argument, where 
Swift’s ironic intensity undeniably directs itself to the defence of something 
that he is intensely concerned to defend, the effect is essentially negative. The 
positive itself appears only negatively—a kind of skeletal presence, rigid enough, 
but without life or body; a necessary pre-condition, as it were, of directed 
negation. The intensity is purely destructive.’ Words, words, words. Is 
he writing about Swift or a hydro-electric generating station ? 

Then follows an utterly incomprehensible comparison with Gibbon. Why 
not Samuel Butler? OrShaw? Anybody? Perhaps it is just to fillup! And 
there is also this irritating error of style: on a page of only twenty-five lines, 
I have counted no fewer than five parentheses—one of them occupying a quarter 
of the sheet. None but Laurence Sterne has done that well. The plain truth 
is just this: if a man of ordinary mental power cannot detect and relish the irony 
of Swift for himself as he reads, he would make a better use of his time by simply 
holding on and kicking food into his mouth with his hind legs like the barnacle. 
Who requires anybody to point out the corrosive quality of that writing which 
the editor quotes on p. roo beginning “ Yesterday I ordered the carcass of a 
beau to be stripped in my presence, when we were all amazed to find so many 
unsuspected faults under one suit of clothes’’? An intelligence below the level 
of average imbecility. 

Shall we now direct our attention to an article entitled ‘“‘ Our Debt to Lamb ”’ 
by one Denys Thompson ? Here we are given an exhibition in letters of “ hitting 
below the intelligence.” How immeasurably superior was Lamv’s lightest word 
to anything within the covers of this poor tome! Thompson thinks it would be 
‘useful to inquire how a writer so trivial should, any more than half a dozen 
of his contemporaries, have survived, to be accorded extravagant eulogy and 
the greater tribute of exploitation for profit in his centenary year.” The answer 
is brief and two-fold. He was not trivial: he wasimportant. And he survived 
because it was the survival of the fittest. “‘ It is the modern disintegration that 
makes it urgent in our day to get a real literary criticism decisively functioning,” 
writes the editor in an introductory article and continues: ‘‘ some obvious ways 
in which this is so are suggested by Mr. Thompson’s essay on Lamb, which suggests 
also the ways in which the educationist is implicated and what will follow if he 
attends to his function.” And in due course we reached the essay on Lamb. 
It occupies eighteen pages exactly. The first two are quite irrelevant, dealing 
mostly with Sir Walter Scott, and the last six have as much to do with Lamb 
as this review with the Differential Calculus. Does Mr. Thompson seriously 
believe that ‘‘ In schools especially, where he is imposed as a classic and pattern 
of writing by the examination system, Lamb’s influence is pernicious”? Or 
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that “ Lamb and his successors (we are not concerned with his successors) are 
the worst writers that could be held up for admiration in schools’? One who 
could pen those sentences has no contribution to make to real literary criticism. 
And incidentally one understands ‘the modern disintegration” of which the 
editor speaks. : ; 

We thoroughly enjoyed one Essay in this volume—the last. It is written 
by J. L. Russell and bears the title ‘“‘ The Scientific Best Seller.” Mr. Russell 
discusses the popular demand for the books of Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur 
Eddington and tries to assess their value. The material of this essay is extremely 
well marshalled and gives evidence of an ordered mind. He has divided it into 
three sections illustrating the methods employed by our popular astronomers 
to arrest and retain the interest of the reader. They are these :—(z) emoti nal 
appeal ; (2) indiscriminate use of adventitious aids such as unnecessary metaphors 
and similes, in order to make the explanations brighter; (3) introduction of 
sensational philosophical theories which have little relevance to the scientific facts, 

One would like to cite something from each of these divisions but there is 
not sufficient space for the purpose. Mark here all the same how Jeans scares 
the reader, ‘‘ Standing on our microscopic fragment of a grain of sand [the 
earth], we attempt to discover the nature and purpose of the universe which 
surrounds our home in space and time. Our first impression is something akin 
to terror.” There is much more in the same vein. Now hear our essayist: 
“The range and variety of the emotional appeal should be noted—our terror, 
loneliness and insignificance, the meaninglessness of distances in the universe, 
the indifference of the universe to us, the pathos of our accidental stumbling 
into it. These emotions are fundamentally false, as are all others in the works 
of this author.” 

It is good to learn that. 

If all the essays in Determinations had even approximated to the high standard 
of excellence shown by Mr. Russell we would not have closed it muttering some- 
thing by Moliére about “ What the deuce is he doing in that galley” ? 


S. B. Crooks. 


La PoftsiE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE, 1885-1935. Par Henry Dérieux. Paris: 
Mercure de France. 1935. Pp. 293. 15 francs. 


This is the most satisfactory concise account of contemporary French poetry 
that has appeared. It is sufficiently full, free from tendenciousness, well-balanced, 
sane and intelligent, written by a poet himself, whose work I hope to notice at a 
later date. I have looked in vain for omissions or prejudices in this book. The 
judgments are invariably sound and fair. I will pick out a few characterisations 
which seem to me peculiarly happy. Of Vielé—Griffin’s Chevauchée d’ Yeldis, 
M. Dérieux says that it ‘“‘ garde le charme d’une de ces images sentimentales 
dont des Préraphaélites donnérent les modéles . . .”_ “‘ Trop littéraire at le plus 
souvent affété, l’art de Montesquiou, cependant, n’est pas dépourvu de vraie 
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grandeur.” (For my part, I remember his sonnet on “ La Veuve Scarron,” with 
its final line— 


“ Et le Soleil couchant se couche dans son lit.’’) 


Of Verhaeren M. Dérieux asks what will remain “ d’une inspiration que 
rendent si étrangement inactuelle un métier rugueux, tout encombré de scories, et 
des thémes brutalement périmés (his “ croyance au progrés mécanique ”’).” 

Laforgue “ fixa quelques thémes d’ automne et de solitude, de pluie et de 
désespoir.”’ 

Stuart Merrill “ aprés une halte dans le verger des Quatre Saisons .. . atteignit 
cette belle simplicité qui éclate dans les romances d’ Une Voix dans la Foule, 
échos d’un coeur blessé.” In Le Vagabond (dedicated to me) “ il devangait les 
poétes des générations suivantes, les Jules Romains, les André Spire,—” the 
poets of revolt against social injustice. “Ce qu'il y a de meilleur (in Moréas), ce 
sont ces strophes ou il condense en huit ou douze vers une Méd:tation sur l’automne, 
une Contemplation de la mer.”” He debunked Romanticism. 

Jammes, after his phase of exquisite exoticism and rustic archaism 
“rencontra Dieu au bout de ce chemin d’encens, de parfums et de vertige amoureux 
qui jetait Eugénie de Guérin a genoux par les chauds aprés-midi du Cayla.” 

“Les chansons d’Apollinaire sont uniques. . . . Il a retrouvé l’accent de 
Villon. . . . En dépit de quelque intempérance verbale, de quelques grossiéreté’s 
inutiles, la Romance du Mal-aimé n'est pas loin d’égaler les chefs-d’ceuvre.” 
“Sobre et grave, Pize gonfle tout naturellement ses strophes des souffles qui, 
nés des monts cévenols, viennent mourir, chargés de parfums sylvestres, au 
seuil des églises de pierre grise ot: processionnent les pélerins.’’ I am glad to see 
Pize and Lebrau picked out from the Regionalists. Pize will remain for me the 
French Shelley, a Lamartinian and Catholic Shelley, and I cannot dissociate him 
from the “ colchiques d’automne’”’ in the meadows of Duniéres, and the wind 
sweeping the high-pastures of Saint-Bonnet-le-Froid. aa 

If I may cavil, I would wish that Le Cordounel, that very great religious poet, 
had received somewhat more adequate treatment, and that Jouve and Chenne- 
viére had been given more sympathetic notice. The latter’s Pamir deserves to 
be remembered, and Jouve’s “ anti-patriotism’’ was remarkable at the time 
when France (and the world) went mad. ms 

There is a very full bibliography and a good index. I note a few omissions 
in the former. T. B. RupMosE-BRown. 


ENGLISH FANTASIES. By J. Redmond Anderson. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


Those who know Mr. Anderson’s work—and that should mean, all those who, 
regardless of fashion, keep a sharp look-out for any genuinely individual talent— 
know that he is one of the few poets of to-day in whom philosophic thought can 
become vivid poetic experience, and who can so communicate it. But in his 
latest book he writes in a somewhat easier vein. His style is still what it was— 
very noticeably his own ; the verse is lean and hard, and eschews ornament, yet 
can make the simplest words keenly alive. But the tension is looser than is usual 
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with him, as the matter (in the two “ Fantasies ” at any rate) is more discursive 
and diffuse. In the first, he imagines (“since I do not know”’) an atavistic 
explanation of the strange sense that a sort of doppelganger is with him in a lonely 
moorland valley : life in the citizen of this industrial world becomes dimly aware 
of what it was when it was life in a tribe before history began—and perhaps of 
what it will be again : 


“TI ask myself: What is this second life 
that, like a river hidden where green trees 
stoop over it, follows life’s every winding 
mile after mile? I know it by the sound 
of waters brushing past their banks of sedge— 
waters, at whose soft-syllabled evocation, 
lost recollections mutter in their sleep, 
and sigh, but never waken.”’ 


The poem is full of sharply phrased imagery, and has deeper foundations in 
thought and feeling than is common in poetry to-day. But perhaps it might 
have been compressed a little. 

That is true, too, of the other “‘ Fantasy,” which constructs an imaginary 
biography out of the inscription of a single name in a copy of Dante. It is most 
charmingly done, and if it suggests Browning, it is none the worse for that. Its 
chief interest is, that it is a poem about poetry, in which a finely critical enjoyment 
becomes itself creative. But the biography has all one could wish of poetic 
circumstance, as when its heroine is reading The Shepheardes Calendar in a punt, 


“While over her the willow-netted sky 
glided and, like a prattle of cool elves, 
the delicate ripples broke.” 


That is enough to show Mr. Anderson’s power over words, both sound and 
meaning. 

In between the two longer poems comes a set of reflective lyrics, “ Standing 
Waters.” Here the poet’s mind concentrates itself in analogies with one phase 
of that everyday miracle, water ; and the fabling of fancy yields to the truth 
of imagination. Readers whose sensibilities are sufficiently alert will find here a 
poet who can give them “ something extraordinary ”’ in wealth of meaning. 

LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 


COLLECTED Prays. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

WHEELS AND BUTTERFLIES. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 6s. 

THE cay ee THE GREAT CLocK TowER. By W. B. Yeats. Cuala Press. 
Ios. 6d. 

MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. By T. S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. §s. 


_ The general divorce of the arts from each other is more recognisable in our 
time, perhaps, than in any other time because more attempts have been made 
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to bring them together in some kind of unity on the stage. At first thought 
such a modified unity is easily imaginable ; at second thought it seems essential 
and a thing to be taken for granted. There should be a place for each art in 
any one play if the play be by an author who has a sympathy for all the arts 
and enough of invention to make a vehicle to which all may harness themselves 
and to which all are necessary. Mr. Yeats seemed to have found the medium in 
those simulations of the ‘No’ plays he published under the title “ Four Plays 
for Dancers.” Yet no one was entirely satisfied; the musician, I suppose, 
because the music was not pure enough ; the poet because the words were not 
fully audible because of the music; dancer, painter, sculptor because their 
activities were used only as parts of a whole and then in too much simplification. 
The poet kept his team on too tight a rein for its satisfaction, and yet not so 
tight but that his own slow elaborate art seemed (at any rate to me when I saw 
one of those plays staged some time ago) not entirely in domination. In the 
later plays he has made further attempts to come to terms ; and has simplified 
his own art so much that it is scarcely more than a bare statement of an idea. 
Reading those later plays, ‘‘ The Resurrection,’ “‘ The Cat And The Moon,” 
“The King Of The Great Clock Tower,’’ I think there will be general agreement 
that he has yielded too much. He has given up the verse vehicle for prose in 
order, I suppose, that the metaphysical ideas he seeks to put over may have the 
tint of everyday life and the protagonists seem people out of a folktale told on a 
cottage hearth. So much he has yielded to realism ; and if his mind could kick 
freely as Synge’s mind in Gaelic idiom, I have no doubt those plays would pro- 
duce something of the effect he seems to desire for them. As it is, they leave 
one reader regretful that the definite, rhythmic verse of “Four plays for dancers” 
has been cast aside. It is Mr. Yeat’s natural vehicle. His thought does not 
stand abstraction or simple statement. It is of the sensuous intellect,.and finds 
its natural body only in a complexity of images and musical pattern and in that 
“intuition by atmosphere ”’ that is the special quality of his best verse. “ At 
The Hawk’s Well,” ‘‘ The Hour Glass,” “‘ The Only Jealousy Of Emer,” “ Cal- 
vary,” were the musicians and the rest but kept in their places, are models for 
a new poetic drama ; a drama, certainly, for the few. But then, the fine things, 
the subtleties, are only for the few. Mr. Yeats should have learned that in a 
thirty years’ experience of a mediocre audience. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot makes no attempt to come to terms with the modern stage. 
“Murder In The Cathedral,” in an abbreviated form, was written for production 
at the Canterbury Festival last June. It was acted, if my memory serves me 
aright, as the Morality Plays used to be acted, before the screen. In form, it 
is as stylized as a morality ; and uses a chorus of women to explain and heighten 
the action. In curious contrast to the later Yeats, Mr. Eliot gives full rein to 
the image-making faculty. This is a play dependent on no art but the art of the 
word. Its conventions are the conventions of verse at its best ; no mimicry of 
realism nor deliberate withdrawal from it. Reality, or its atmosphere, comes 
suddenly once the verse begins its work on us. A dropped, seemingly casual 
image ; a common phrase in a new turn ; and it is there as though one turned 
from the wrong to the right side of a telescope. Not that Mr. Eliot does not 
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strain it to the full when he cuts those odd capers of verbal abstraction that made 
his voice a sigh in a waste land. 
“They know and do not know, what it is to act or suffer. 
They know and do not know, that acting is suffering 
And suffering is action. Neither does the actor suffer 
Nor the patient act. But both are fixed 
In an eternal action, an eternal patience 
To which all must consent that it may be willed 
And which all must suffer that they may will it, 
That the pattern may subsist, for the pattern is the action 
And the suffering, that the wheel may turn and still 
Be forever still.”’ 


He can balance that speech with this: 
““ This is the man who was the tradesman’s son: the backstairs brat 
who was born in Cheapside ; 
This is the creature who crawled upon the king; swollen with blood 
and swollen with pride. 
Creeping out of the London dirt, 
Crawling up like a louse on your shirt, 
The man who cheated, swindled, lied; broke his oath and betrayed 
his king!” 


This play has the reality of ‘‘ art’ which it seems our stage must learn all 
over again if it is to become the poet’s plot or, indeed, any kind of a serious 
cultural medium. We have given the novelist his day there, and the journalist ; 
and they have pleased us by tricks of the eye and by cleverness of observation 
and their faithfulness to everyday aspect of things. But they have watered 
down words till we have forgotten the taste of the neat spirit in them. They 
have destroyed, or numbed, the listening faculty in which a rhythm may work. 
It is in the ears, not in the eyes, that a Hamlet is born, and Lear and his fool, 
the jealous Moor, and Macbeth’s queen. It is for the poets to find words and 
make the darkness comprehend them. Mr. Yeats has attempted it finely, and 
with much success ; but his thought is sufficiently out of the way to make him 
the poet of coterie only. The gods, or the back-pit, will not look kindly on him. 
Mr. Eliot, with more conventional thought, like the schoolmen of old, follows 
too many hairs and splits them too finely and too publicly. Yet somewhere 
between them is the happy medium. 


" * s = 


NEW POETRY. 


A Furi Moon In Marcu. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. §s. 
POEMS, 1914-1934. By Herbert Read. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Poems. By Archibald MacLeish. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 

SELECTED PoEMS. By Hugh MacDiarmid. 

SELECTED PoEMs. By R. C. Trevelyan. 

PorMs. By W. G. Golding. 
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Tue Amazons. By Yvonne French. 
ANTARES. By T. W. Ramsay. 
REPLY TO REASON, AND OTHER PoEMs. By Normen C. Yendell. Macmillan’s 

Contemporary Poets. Is. 

THE BIRLINN OF CLANRANALD. Translated from the Gaelic of Alexander 

MacDonald by Hugh MacDiarmid. 

FIELDFARING. By Stanley Snaith. Centaur Poets, Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

THE END OF THE RoapD. By Margaret Cropper. Centaur Poets. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
VERENDRYE. By A. M. Stephen. Dent. 

ProEM. By Arthur Llewellyn Basham. The Unicorn Press. 3s. 6d. 
JANUS-MAN IN Starry NicuT. By Colin Tolly. The Shakespeare Head Press, 

58. 

There is so much capable verse being written at present that I have been 
tempted to give a twist to an old saw and say that poets are made, not born. 
Leaving out Mr. Yeats, of whom a London critic remarked some time ago that 
to review him was something in the nature of whistling at church, two or three 
of the books which I mention here restore my belief in the old saw. One has 
only to read Mr. MacLeish, Hugh MacDiarmid, and sometimes Mr. Herbert 
Read to recognise the groping of the true poet for the brilliance that lies between 
the lines. Poetry, after all, is but a pointer to what cannot be said or sung, 
a dark clue from which we can imagine something that may, or may not be, light. 
A poet will make us believe he could tell us something: and, actually, goes on 
talking a long time after he has stopped until in some queer way we feel that he 
has said something and that it has added to our experience. Some, of course, 
wear their clue with a difference. Mr. MacLeish rather like an ancient mariner 
with a transfixing eye, takes one by the shoulder; and we are, somehow, quite 
content to forego the wedding party for his lavish personal music and the sharp 
etching of his imagery. He is full of hints; and, like his own Hamlet, all the 
better for his gestures. A good deal of his verse is difficult going ; some of it is 
derivative ; and some of it is rootless. All, or nearly all, is impressive. 

Hugh MacDiarmid is better known in this country. There is a great zest 
in this little Macmillan book and a most emphatic Gaelic blas. He is, of course, 
outstanding in the Macmillan series not because he is a Gael but because he is 
a poet. A notable trait is the apparent simplicity of his subtlety. He hints 
like a shaft of sunlight falling through a halfdoor. 


‘“‘ Wheest, wheest, my foolish heart, 
For weel ye ken 
I widna ha’e ye stert 
Auld ploys again. 


“It’s guid to see her lie 

Sae snod an’ cool, 

A’ lust o’ Lovin’ by 

WHEEST, WHEEST, YE FULE!” 


The “Birlinn of Clanranald” is brilliant natural stuff, and splendidly 


rendered into English. 2 
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The rest of the Macmillan series are not up to Hugh MacDiarmid’s standard. 
The body, nowadays, is a mocked thing. Its passions have been sung so often 
and so well that the younger poets turn from it as from any other fashion that 
has had its day. There is some speculation among those books and some wander- 
ings with nature and a good deal that is derivative. Norman C. Yendell, how- 
ever, is a poet to be watched. ae 

‘“‘Verendrye,” too, is a wanderer ; this time through Canada of the Seventeenth 
century. It is a narrative poem of the adventures of the Sieur de la Verendrye 
in search of the Western Sea. There is a charming versification at times but an 
inclination to over-sweetness and bright inlay and the exigencies of a too-rhyming 
scheme leave the poem far from being the epic it is claimed to be. Some of the 
scenic descriptions, however, are excellently done but they hold the attention 
at times when it should be directed to the human element of the poem. 

Real nature lovers are Stanley Snaith and Margaret Cropper. Wordsworth’s 
country is here a real presence. Margaret Cropper, perhaps, sentimentalises 
the ruggedness by over emphasis of diction; but the fine sweet spirit of the 
book is its own reward. She is at-her best when most objective. Had she 
accepted her limitations, as Mr. Snaith accepts his, her experiment in verse story- 
telling, I fancy would have been attended with a greater success. Mr. Snaith 
contrives to invest an objective lyric with considerable personality. There is 
little that is directly personal in his delicately wrought verse. Still, when one 
closed the book, it is with the sense of a completed gesture as though one had 
become perfectly acquainted with the personality within it. 

There is an extraordinary difference between Mr. Yeats and the other poets 
on my list. It is more than a difference in degree. It is a difference in kind. 
Though he has touched our time here and there and been influenced by it to 
some degree, his mode of thought remains pre-raphaelite. He has cast away 
the gem-encrusted cloths of that period but has retained that inner certainty 
of poetic truth that distinguished his immediate elders. Within his own special 
vision Mr. Yeats keeps house as securely as a Buddha. He has found, or made, 
a philosophy for himself which does not allow him to contemplate Time so much 
as Eternity. Much of his later work is concerned with his philosophical con- 
victions. Some of it, being devoid of humanity, is as barren as a proposition in 
Euclid. Philosophy is rarely successful as poetry. And, yet, because of the 
imagery he uses and the cold urgent manner of his music, he has made of it, as 
often as not, really valuable verse. This book is lighter in timbre than “‘ The 
Winding Stair” or “ The Tower.’ It is neither as personal nor as passionate ; 
nor has it the same lyrical urge. There are poems in it, however, that equal all 
but the best of his later work. I think particularly of the song whose first stanza 
is : 

“Why must those holy, haughty feet descend 
From emblematic niches, and what hand 
Ran that delicate raddle through their white ? 
My heart is broken, yet must understand. 
What do they seek for? Why must they descend ? 
For desecration and the lover’s night.” 


There are two plays in verse. One of those, “ The King of the Great Clock 
Tower ’’ has already appeared in prose and still retains the air of having been 
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made first in prose. In “A Full Moon in March” the same idea is treated in 
a much finer fashion. In it the poet is triumphant. It is just the right vehicle 
to carry his imagination. A varied subtle blank verse with an occasional rhyming 
lyric to pick out the action in drypoint. The book is worth while were it only 
for this little play alone. 

Because Mr. Read leaves me with the impression of a shut-tight personality, 
J have left him last on my list that I might make up my mind about him, 
And now, frankly, I do not know what to say about him. He wears what could 
be called a classic mask, an effective thing, artistically, for one ‘“‘ who frets on 
all the futile longingness of men, their fantasies and thought-selected dreams,” 
because the imposed self-restraint makes utterance, when it comes, seem all the 
more valuable. With him, all the time, intellect is on the offensive, emotion on 
the defensive. When feeling does escape into utterance it is tied in such difficult 
knots that it is valuable, not as apparent poetry, but for the hints it contains of 
a divided ego, of an arid highly-tempered intellect pricking one by one the 
bubbles of sensuous thought in its search for abstract truth. A.E., if I remember 
rightly, said somewhere that he adjudged the value of a poet by his intuition 
of the depths out of which his poetry sprang. That, of course, is thrusting the 
point from time into eternity, and is not a line for a lesser critic; but I am 
inclined to judge.this book by my feeling for the conflict it discloses between 
emotional belief and intellectual doubt ; and consider that in this it has a value 
other than mere poetic content. If Donne comes into the mind very often while 
reading Mr. Read, it is not because he echoes him in any bad sense but because 
there is a similarity of attitude. He has not found Donne’s solution to his pro- 
blem. Because he lives in this age, I doubt that he will find any other solution 
than that at which he hints in “ The Falcon And The Dove” .... 


“We have caught Beauty in a wild foray 
And now the falcon is hooded and comforted away.” 


PETER Wartock: A Memoir of Philip Heseltine. By Cecil Gray. London: 
Jonathan Cape. tos. 6d. 

This account of the extraordinary dual personality Philip Heseltine—Peter 
Warlock has an interest rather psychological than musical. Not that Mr. Gray 
is indifferent to the music of Peter Warlock, for he devotes to it the eloquence 
that is its due, once indeed going so far as to suggest that while the ‘‘ products 
of the majority of modern song-writers . . . . will sink with the civilisation that 
created them, and of which they are the expression, his will float on that wide 
sea of humanity which transcends and includes all temporal and transient 
phenomena.”’ But the Memoir is primarily concerned to expound the celebrated 
dichotomy, to reconcile the sensitive, weak, self-distrustful Philip Heseltine 
with the swashbuckling, vigorous, self-reliant Peter Warlock. 

Common to both were the rarest gifts of wit, music and scholarship ; but 
for all his rich equipment the artist was prevented, partly by the inner disharmony 
which is the theme of this book, partly by the fact that he stood outside the 
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closed circle of official English musical life, from attaining the fullest develop- 
ment and self-realisation of which he was capable. His uncompromising hostility 
to that second-best which most musicians learn to accept and to forget, his 
dabblings in the occult, the disorder of his personal life, the bouts of drinking for 
which Mr. Gray makes so spirited a defence—all contributed to a spiritual 
depression which he attempted to resolve by the creation of the now legendary 
“Peter Warlock ” of the later years, of whom the best portrait is the Coleman 
of Aldous Huxley’s Antic Hay. It was in its way a courageous experiment, up 
to a point completely successful ; women and music publishers alike, even a few 
critics, bowed before this irresistible saturnine genius, recognising with some 
truth “an Elizabethan born out of his time,’’ a Beddoes of music. 

But the new personality proved a dead end: roistering and blasphemy are 
grand things, but they cannot satisfy for ever, and they had killed the old 
idealistic Heseltine, the lover of the music of Delius. He had, says Mr. Gray, 
“a conviction of having come to an end of himself, not merely as a composer, 
but altogether, as a personality ’’; and one December morning in 1930 he was 
found dead of coal-gas poisoning. 

This is the tragic but fascinating story which Mr. Gray, his close friend, 
has disentangled with so delicate an insight. If it had not been for an excess of 
detail in the earlier part, and writing that is occasionally clumsy, obscure, or, 
even silly (e.g., his comment on the non-indulgence in alcohol of Bernard Shaw: 
“it is for that very reason that one is inclined to doubt the reality of his seeming 
greatness’), the book might have become a little masterpiece of biography. 
It remains deeply interesting. 

D. Ce Sask; 


Giuck. By Martin Cooper. London: Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Cooper’s book is the first full-length study of Gluck in English for forty 
years, and embodies the results of two years’ research in Vienna, Bologna and 
other musical centres. Not very much new biographical material seems to 
have been unearthed ; there are still large gaps in our knowledge of the com- 
poser’s movements and activities. But Mr. Cooper’s work has been of the 
greatest musical value and interest. He throws new light on the complicated 
questions of Gluck’s reforms of the opera and of the ballet, suggesting that they 
should be regarded less as a revolution deliberately planned by a single mind 
than as a personal crystallization of tendencies evident in many composers of 
eighteenth century Italian opera. The book is fortunately rich in musical 
quotations, and those from the operas of Jommelli, Traetta and Francesco di 
Majo are of extraordinary interest to the student of musical style. When Mr. 
Cooper comes to the analysis of Gluck’s own early works he holds a nice balance 
between the old-fashioned notion that after producing a series of worthless 
operas up to the age of forty-eight Gluck suddenly composed in Orfeo an enigmatic 
masterpiece, and the views of the recent German biographer Arend who sees 
throughout his early work the promise of future genius. Indeed the whole book 
contains evidence of unusual judgment, nowhere better shown than in the 
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author’s refusal to be decoyed into the notorious Gluck-Piccinni controversy, 
which he perceives to be largely what we should now call a newspaper stunt. 
And he assesses very deftly the extent and importance of Gluck’s celebrated 
disabilities of technique. 

It is a serious complaint of the musician that the classical masterpieces of 
Gluck are scarcely ever to be heard in the great opera houses of Europe. Orfeo, 
when revived for a great contralto, is generally a success in spite of a weak third 
act ; but the opera which almost all musicians agree in calling the finest expression 
of Gluck’s genius, Iphigénie en Tauride, never gets even a concert performance ; 
though Mr. Cooper’s sober description of the work must excite even those un- 
familiar with the score. Fascinating too are his quotations from Paride ed 
Elena (which contains the ravishing air, well-known in the concert hall, ‘‘ O del 
mio dolce ardor ’’). No doubt a performance of this work would present difficult 
problems to-day, owing to the fact that the hero’s part was written (according 
to Italian custom) for a male soprano castrato ; but if we can accept a female 
contralto as Orpheus, why not a female soprano as Paris, especially since his 
character is represented as effeminate in contrast to the Spartan vigour of Helen ? 

Perhaps Glyndebourne will one day rehabilitate Gluck on the modern stage. 
In the meantime it would have been interesting to learn Mr. Cooper’s views on 
the subject, and it is unfortunate that he is so unwilling to venture from the 
library into the opera-house, as did Professor Dent in his study of the operas of 
Mozart, discussing problems of staging and production to excellent effect. 
Another practical defect in the present book is the lack of all reference to modern 
editions of Gluck. The reader rightly expects to be told which editions of the 
five famous operas are preferable (they may all be perfect, but experience makes 
us doubtful) and whether less known works like Paride and the ballet Don Juan 
are available at all. It is to be hoped that a second edition may be called for so 
that such gaps may be filled and a rather excessive number of misprints in text 
and music-type corrected ; for of the originality and value of Mr. Cooper’s work, 
and of its interest for the general music-lover no less than for the specialist, there 


can be no doubt. Dy CaS, 


CASEMENT’S LAST ADVENTURE. By Captain Robert Monteith, rst Batt. Dublin 

Brigade, I.R.A. Dublin: Fitzpatrick. 7s. 6d. 

An interesting fragment of raw material for the contemporary historian and 
possibly a valuable one for some future biographer of Casement. | One feels that 
in saying this, one had also said that the writer has achieved his object for his 
book gives the impression of being primarily, a whole-heartedly utilitarian and 
unostentatious offering of all the factual bricks in his possession to the uncompleted 
aesthetic pyramid of Casement’s memory. _ : ie 

No pathetic yearning after praise for aping the alien mightiness of the un- 
accustomed weapon is detectable in this soldier's naive essay in penmanship. 
The sight of the ink pot seems to have left him quite free from the temptation 
to try to change his military stripes into anything in the nature of purple patches. 
Nor has he so far succumbed to that other harmless vanity, that may excusably 
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seize bored generals preparing to die in bed, for wishing to preserve their earlier 
glitter in a mirror of mildly egoistic anecdote. Disconnectedly and vigorously he 
empties out for us the contents of his immediate memory of contemporary events 
and of his personal association with Casement. His anecdotes are in the nature 
of sidelights. This is the best of methods for such a book. The part dealing 
with Casement’s landing has two important ‘‘ raw material” values—the value 
of an eye witness’s sincere and simple account of an historical event and the 
more subtle value of a living Horatio’s flashes of insight into the character of his 
contemporary Hamlet. These flashes ambiguously kindling many outwardly 
unimpeachably definite pieces of description and observation, are, in their un- 
conscious, unexpected radiations and diffusions more illuminating to the potential 
biographer than a volume of documented eulogy. I choose one at random. “ Our 
next concern was to choose another hiding-place for the chief. . . soon afterward, 
we passed a farm house on the right, the gable of which was parallel with the 
road. Looking over the wall we saw a young girl, touzled and untidy, blinking 
at the sun and leaning on a half-door. She saw us and stared in a manner that 
showed it was unusual for strangers to pass along the road so early in the morning. 
This was decidedly unfortunate and gave me a feeling of apprehension. I forgot 
myself for the moment and damned the eyes of people who blink at the sun in 
the early morning and ‘ overlook’ bedraggled revolutionists going about their 
business in an unobtrusive manner. Here Casement’s gentle religious side 
showed itself. He begged me never to curse any person or thing even when 
that person or thing might be a detriment to my well-being. Though not holding 
with him I did not express myself so forcibly again while in his company. This 
girl, Mary Gorman, was afterwards one of the principal witnesses against Casement. 
Poor girl I know he forgave her. Of her it might truly be said that she knew 
not what she did. English propaganda and Irish politicians were to blame for 
her evidence given at the trial at the Old Bailey, London.” 


* * * * 


NEW FICTION. 


THE Last Puritan. By George Santayana. Constable. 8s. 6d. 

CLEAR Horizon. By Dorothy M. Richardson. Dent and Cresset Press. 7s. 6d. 

QuarRTET. By Richmal Crompton. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 

TuEsDAY AFTERNOON. By L. A. G. Strong. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

HoLttywoop CEMETERY. By Liam O’Flaherty. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

No oe By Alexander McArthur and H. Kingsley Long. Longman’s. 
7s. 6d. 

TWENTY THOUSAND STREETS UNDER THE Sky. By Patrick Hamilton. Con- 
stable. 8s. 6d. 

VANISHING SPRING. By John Desmond Sheridan. Talbot Press. 53s. 

THE MARRIAGE OF NurSE Harpinc. By A.M. P. Smithson. Talbot Press. 5s. 

Over THE Hitis. By May Nevin. Talbot Press. 5s. 
A dictionary definition of the noun ‘ novel’ is “a fictitious prose narrative 

or tale presenting a picture of real life, especially of the emotional crises in the 

life history of the men and women portrayed.” But the edges of the substantial 
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pageant indicated are now blurred enough to admit books whose connection 
with real life, or basis of narrative or tale, is so apparently slight that they may 
be classified as novels only by a process of subtraction. That is to say they 
are not poetry ; they are not history ; they are not biography .... and so on. 
The first book on my list defines itself with unusual and gratifying precision 
as “a memoir in the form of a novel”; and certainly its characters do not seem 
to be more than reflections of human beings caught in the mirror of a clear but 
aloof mind. Professor Santayana voices the obvious criticism in the course of 
his ‘“ Epilogue” in which one of the characters says—or is made: to say: 
“You put into my mouth a lot of good things of your own, or of Howard 
Sturgis’s, or of other friends of yours. Moreover, in general, you make 
us all talk in your own philosophical style, and not in the least as we 
actually jabber. Your women are too intelligent, and your men also, 
There is clairvoyance in every quarter ; whereas in the real world we are 
all unjust to one another or deceived about ourselves.” 


We should read this book then as ‘“‘a morality ” or critical fable so far as 
the human beings are concerned. Santayana is interested in his hero, Oliver, 
neither as a tragic, nor as a comic figure, which is how the novelist would have 
presented him, but as an embodiment of one who is at once too fastidiously 
tempered and too negative.to accept life on its own terms. Oliver ‘‘ the son of an 
elderly and weary man and of-a thin spun race” is brought up in a strictly 
scientific, but also provincial and luxurious environment. From Connecticut 
he goes to sample odd streaks of English life, Oxford and a friendship with and 
even hero worship for “‘a bodily young man with the bodily virtues.” Then 
back to Harvard, and the first of two or three abortive attachments to women who 
find him lacking in spontaneity ; and finally to his death in France as the result 
of an accident three days after the Armistice. Since Santayana is one of the 
finest living intelligences it goes without saying that the pale story is only the 
medium for observations and reflections of an exceptionally rich, ironic and rare 
mind. This is a book which is like old wine in that its aroma is half its riches. 

Nor does Miss Dorothy Richardson write of that daylight world of living 
with which most of us are most at home. I see that with the encomiums of other 
Dorothy Richardson fans, I am quoted on the dust cover as saying, “ One does 
not expect a story, or even a shaping of life from Dorothy Richardson. What 
she gives us is a passionate appreciation of the quality of life as it passes. Miriam 
herself stresses her creator’s special gift when she says: ‘ Most people have too 
much life, and too little realisation.’ ....” I find I am still in agreement with 
myself! This is the eleventh volume of Miriam’s Pilgrimage, and if one reads 
carefully one discovers that she is going to have a child; that she is passing 
through the final stage of the Wimpole Street dentist’s period, while from outside 
are sounded the alarums and excursions of the Fabian and Suffragette agitation— 
Miriam visits one of her friends, Amabel, in prison. But all that is just a sign- 
post or-so, to be regarded as casually as one looks at the clock; what we are 
given is once again the emphasis on being, rather than becoming: a unique 
response to atmosphere, the emotional truth behind a careless gesture, the 
essential quality of the moment with its light and shade. Miss Dorothy Richard- 
son writes shorter books than when she set off with ‘‘ Pointed Roofs ” and “ Back- 
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water,” and this is a pity, but to my mind she always succeeds in creating her 
own and a very important reality. 

After these two books to enter the more matter of fact world of the pro- 
fessional novelist is like drawing up a blind: one loses something ; one gains 
something. Quartet is an example of the successful readable and sincere novel 
of which the only criticism one can make is that it is all a little over domesticated, 
and smoothed out. We pass through various stages in the lives of four members 
of a family whose childhood occurs towards the end of the great Victorian age : 
there is Jenifer who is the heroine—being sensitive and detached and fastidious 
like all good heroines ; her sister, Lorna, who is the prettiest, but given to popu- 
larising herself at every opportunity ; and her brothers, Laurence and Adrian ; 
the first self-contained, the other talented, hysterical, vain. It is not difficult 
to forecast what will happen; Jenifer will be disillusioned ; Lorna will make a 
failure of her marriage because she must be always “ going places’’; Adrian 
will do something absurd, and Laurence will probably overwork, and deny the 
claims of life. So, more or less, it happens, but it would be unfair to Miss 
Crompton’s skill, and lively observation of human beings, to suggest that this 
is other than a good and human novel even if it is ‘‘ well organised.” 

On the other hand, Hollywood Cemetery is a warning how not to do it. Mr. 
Liam O’Flaherty has set out to satirise Hollywood and he has attempted it with 
the vigour and drama we expect from him. But the satirist should not use a 
club ; and this unfortunately is satire deprived of the faintest flavour of delicacy 
or humour. Not only does the neurotic novelist, Carey, shriek with rage and 
disgust at every turn of Hollywood’s crudity, but nearly everybody else shrieks, 
bursts into tears, embraces, and fights at any opportunity. This is not Holly- 
wood’; it is Bedlam, and if Mr. O’Flaherty retorts that Hollywood is Bedlam, 
the answer is not convincing. There is one madness of the moon, and one madness 
of the stars, their humours do not overlap. Is one, for example, convinced by 
the following effect on the spectators of gazing upon the face and form of a faked 
studio film beauty ? :— 


Some went into fits and rolled about on the ground. Others frothed 
at the mouth. Others, driven to lewdness of conduct, hurled themselves 
on those nearest to them. Some tore at their hair and rent their garments... 


Once again Mr. O’Flaherty’s predominant faults as a novelist, over emphasis 
and lack of detachment, have been responsible for a disappointing book. 


It is a relief to turn to Mr. Strong’s quiet studies of real people. This book 
of stories has its weaker moments : his essays into the supernatural are no better, 
and no worse than a thousand other. But the title story, which tells of a pleasant, 
weak-natured guileless young schoolmaster at the mercy of the cruelty of his 
charges, is instinct with life ; so is the incident of a clerk’s discovery of a bargain 
in overcoats, a joy that is poisoned and finally rendered into an ignominious end ; 
so is “ The Fort,” in which a little boy sees an adult, one who is not quite right 
in his head, behave in a way which humiliates them both. The sensitiveness 
shown in such sketches as these is a rare and beautiful thing. 

No Mean City is an appalling book. I would hardly call it a novel, for here 
there is little of that shaping imagination which is needed to create life, and 
the gangsters, hooligans and “ molls ” who vie with each other in deeds of ferocity 
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in order to achieve slum status correspond mercifully with few human beings 
as most of us know them. Nor is there contrast of light against this darkness ; 
even the ones who aim at respectability, or, as in the case of Bobby and his 
partner, try to attain a career as professional dancers, meet defeat, though later 
rather than sooner. And the patient wives of drunken husbands are merely 
poor Aunt Sallies, existing for the purpose of seeing how many times they can 
be knocked down before a painful death claims them. But it is all convincing 
enough as a photograph of social conditions. We are told that the book is based 
on the unpublished novels and notebooks of Mr. McArthur, who has lived in the 
Glasgow slums all his life, and in reading we are left in no doubt that such can 
be the life led among the unemployed and those on the margin of unemployment 
in this twentieth century of civilisation and progress in the second city of the 
Empire. The existence of Johnnie, known as the razor king because his method 
is to slash the faces of offenders and unoffending alike, is a tremendous indict- 
ment of us all. ; 

Mr. Patrick Hamilton’s trilogy, with an introduction by J. B. Priestley, 
has been out some little time, but I am glad to have any opportunity of recommen- 
ing a writer who is one of the very few natural and born novelists writing to-day. 
Mr. Hamilton’s chief characters are a barman, the blue-eyed twenty-one year 
old prostitute, Jenny, and the barmaid, Ella; the scene, The Midnight Bell 
publichouse, somewhere near the Euston Road, and the streets of London with 
their telephone call boxes where a thousand tragedies and comedies are per- 
petually enacted, their popular Corner Houses and their Tube station meeting 
places. This is the drifting world of casual encounters, “ Last orders, please 
gentlemen,” discussions round the Goings On of the floor above, and all the 
pathetic, shoddy and yet courageous subterfuges of those who find living a hard 
business. There is nothing that lingers in my mind in modern fiction more 
vividly than the fashion in which Mr. Hamilton creates all the incidental humilia- 
tions and agonies attached to Bob’s passion for Jenny—Jenny with her vast 
acceptance of anything and everybody, “ the calm equability of her degradation.” 

This is the story of the first book ; then there is the brief story of how Jenny 
left her job at Hammersmith to become a walker on the plains of cement ; and 
finally there is Ella, the plain but completely charming barmaid and her court- 
ship by the.middle-aged but comfortably off, Mr. Eccles, with his pawings and 
patronage. Ella throws off this ignominious wooing, but cries herself to sleep 
because she loves Bob, and Bob is going back to sea, having learnt his lesson. 
So it ends with that poignant frustration which is the hall mark of so many 
endings in real life. But I am sure Dickens would have liked this book, for it 
contains more of tender understanding and relish of human foibles than often 
comes our way in these days. ; 

The Talbot Press have issued three novels of which the first on my list, 
Vanishing Spring, should be noted. It follows the somewhat stereotyped plan 
of many first novels by young men, childhood in the country, university, the 
first job, one or two girls, and there is a happy ending, the re-union of the two 
lovers after a misunderstanding. And it has the usual faults of a first novel : 
it is diffuse instead of concentrated ; it reports inessentials instead of creating 
essentials. But Mr. Sheridan is sensitive to beauty, and there is a portrait which 
stands out, that of Barney Malleson, the old north of Ireland trader, who dies 
in hospital. " 
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Mrs. Smithson is, I believe, an extremely successful retailer of Irish romances. 
And certainly this tale should please many tastes: it is Catholic and pious; 
it deals adequately and patriotically with the Civil War from the Republican 
standpoint, and it maintains impeccable social standards. For example, sathat 
dreadful Cockney accent,” and ‘‘ Major Hewitt—a gentleman and a soldier if there 
ever was one.” Quver the Hills is not quite such an all embracing mixture. It 
concerns itself with a bigamous marriage—the bigamy, of course, is unwitting— 
and moves from Australia to youthful prattle in Ballydubh and then Killiney. 
It is not, however, without its memorable sayings. I enjoyed reading of the 
hero’s departure from Dun Laoghaire: ‘‘ With calm indifference he had viewed 


the harbour .. . . It was not that he did not appreciate beauty, but nature in all 
its forms was familiar to him.” NoraH HOvutr. 
* * * * 


MONTHERLANT. Lament for the death of an Upper Class (John Miles. 7s. 6d.) 


_ The uneasy destiny of a Breton nobleman’s son, or rather younger son used 
to be a matter of French proverb. Unless death was distributed partially in the 
family to redress the fortune of birth, he was in for it. Chateaubriand was one 
of them—born with a pewter spoon in his mouth, but a pewter spoon with a 
crest on it, in the middle of a narrow dark town street in Brittany. When the 
land was safely nationalised after the Revolution, it seems to have happened 
pretty often that a farmer could have more than one or two counts and 
viscounts to call on him, and not offering to stand godfathers for his children, but 
offering to fork his hay and cut his corn for thesy children’s bread. Chateau- 
briand has described the noble family he was born into: a populous one, whose 
younger members scamped about on the beach all day, attached to their domicile 
merely by a slender ligature of victuals and the watching of a faithful old nurse. 
He became a great man, a royalist Milton when he had raturalised Milton in 
France. He thought through the Revolution and through the Napoleonic 
campaigns, and dying an old man in 1830, at the moment when the insurrection 
of Paris began, and hearing the first smashing of windows from his bed, he mourn- 
fully wondered how the world could carry on just the same after all his experience 
of disillusion. 

The Breton count who occupies the attention of Montherlant’s novel, 
here translated as ‘“‘ Lament for the death of an Upper Class,” is not 
a great man. 4He’s a miserable one, singular, a nonentity singular to a 
pitch of depravity that is seldom roundly achieved in imaginative literature. 
Achieved—one ought to say never anticipated—the kind of sensibility which 
brought this obliterated personage to life is wholly modern, and alas ! exclusively 
French. The theme of the novel is the tragedy of character—but it is tragedy, 
and not that only because people choose to say so, charmed by the subject of 
their impressions, and liking to flatter them a bit. When just before his solitary 
animal death Coantrés’ lax fingers let go the last strand of the life-line that may 
lead him from starvation, the reader who is awake to the dignity of the author’s 
intention doesn’t cry out :—the fool, he is obliged to think of Gidipus and Lear. 
Loftier things, and very old; but there’s no exaggeration in recurring to such 
proud comparisons. The total effect and meaning of the story justify it. 
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Thomas McGreevy has so well reproduced the genial style and echoed the 
depreciating irony of the author that people shy of the usual translations, who 
prefer to read their French in French, can get and read this handsome book with 
confidence. It’s probably the most important novel-translation since Scott 
Montcrieff’s Proust came out, and it’s not inopportune to compare Proust and 
Montherlant as they appear in English ; it will occupy the space otherwise devoted 
to praise that may worse than convince. Proust was not, and Montherlant 
probably will not be, as great a library success in English as many minor French 
authors. Proust was read mostly by volunteers, being compulsory only here 
and there. He had many faults, apart from his sheer length, which could be 
overcome by physical effort. He insisted a lot. At the same time, he had a 
certain defect of insistence that nobody could miss, and it was a kind to forbid 
the sympathy of the British reader: he did not remonstrate or reason when 
there was occasion to do so, though everybody he met was short or excessive in 
most things, and some were blameable to a length unparalleled. Appearing 
as himself in a populous company of bores and profligates, he conciliates, flatters, 
1eassures, and above all listens. Otherwise he holds his tongue, never letting 
on by word or sign that he was up to anything. Never did it come into his head 
to stand up then and there for right reason and right thinking, the way you or I 
could do if it was our place, and we knew as much. He had no apparent morals. 
Montherlant as a chronicler of folly and misfortune insists as little as Stendhal. 
He merely mentions, and mentions so much in so little! But mentioning the 
humours and insolences of people unworthy of our esteem, and forbidding the 
imagination to linger on their odious caprices, he does not omit to castigate. 
His doing so at all is not so much to his credit as a censor as the way he does it 
is favourable to our impression of his humanity ; and that gracious irony of his 
has the striking effect of giving the story poignant actuality. 


* * * * 


Roap oF AGEs. By Robert Nathan. Constable. 7s. 6d. nett. 
Jewsoy. By Simon Blumenfeld. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. nett 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. By Louis Zara. Constable. 8s. 6d. nett. 


George Nathan in a remarkable novel has, this side prophecy, found a solution 
of the Jewish problem. The Swastika anti-Semitic gospel has penetrated the 
whole globe. All the nations of the world have exiled their Jews, and bankers 
and beggars, saints and singers, shopkeepers and soldiers, Rabbis and artists, 
politicians and professors—all take part in the long trek across Europe and Asia 
to the Gobi desert where the Chinese have offered the exiles a home. Here is 
powerful writing, an epic which symbolises the eternal wanderings of Israel. 
Here is a satire not only on the nations of the world, but on the Chosen People 
themselves. Here is humour and poetry as well as a broad humanitarianism. 
This is a book easy to read and long to remember and yet another memory tickler 


of the vast Sahara between civilisation and progress. 


ewboy has not the perspective of Road of Ages. Its action is confined to 
the East End of London. There is too much concession to the demand for sex 
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interest and the unashamed communistic propaganda will entitle the novel to 
be included in the Soviet category of works of art. It is none the less an indi- 
vidual delineation of Whitechapel with red-hot references to contemporary 
life. 


Blessed is the Man has not the epic ambitions of Road of Ages, nor the 
proletarian passion of Jewboy. It is a simple artistic statement. The story of 
Jacob Krakauer, penniless emigrant from Russia to Chicago, and his rise to 
Tiches is told without bias or bitterness. Written against the background of 
Jewish religion and customs, the saga of Krakauer assumes tremendous import- 
ance, belying its own simplicity. Louis Golding has, in his Day of Atonement, 
tried to reproduce Yiddish colloquialisms. and to give a ritualistic colour to his 
writing, but what Louis Golding has with difficulty striven after, Louis Zara 
evokes with supreme delicacy and economy of effort. I understand from the 
wrapper that Mr. Zara is still in his twenties. He should go far. Any A 


Hoty IRELAND. By Norah Hoult. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


Norah Hoult is one of our modern writers whose work creates expectation— 
and satisfies it. The principal characters in her new novel “ Holy Ireland ’’ are 
Patrick O’Neill, a cattledealer, Julia his wife, and Margaret his elder daughter, 
all Catholics ; and Clem Woods, a young Civil Servant, originally a Protestant, 
who becomes a Theosophist. The mutual attraction between Margaret and 
Clem is the spanner that is throwh among the somewhat creaking machinery of 
the O’Neill family, and excites the actions and reactions among the characters 
which provide the story. 

The outstanding feature of the book is the unswerving artistic integrity of 
the author. Nothing diverts her from her purpose of presenting life as she has 
seen and experienced it. There is no sentimentality, no concession to those who 
wish to draw in advance on a better world. The O’Neills are a lower middle- 
class Dublin family with all its limitations ; good Catholics, but deferring the 
practice of the beatific virtues. The austerity of Patrick O’Neill’s character and 
attitude to religion weighs heavily on his family, and contributes to Margaret’s 
defection. She marries Clem, and destroys her father’s happiness. She was his 
favourite child. In an affecting scene he offers to enrich her at the expense of 
the rest of his family if she will return to her Catholic faith, and bring her children 
with her. Sadly she refuses. 

This clash between father and daughter is the core of ‘‘ Holy Ireland”; all 
else is subsidiary. The result is a profoundly moving story handled with serious 
purpose and with a craftsmanship that seldom falters, and never becomes mere 
carpentry. The whole is bathed in the comprehending tenderness that is Norah 
Hoult’s greatest gift. It is another of her gifts that she never allows the tender- 
ness to blur her vision of life. Margaret ‘‘ would like to hold the whole world in 
her arms and caress it for being so beautiful’ ; she reads Dante and Shelley 
and Browning and is vaguely stirred by them. But she is selfish, deceitful, and 
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a little vain ; and cats vigorously with her younger sister. In the end we are 
allowed to perceive some streaks of nobility in her character, possibilities of a 
richer life. Her father, too, as death approaches him, rises into nobility and a 
despairing earnestness of affection. We feel that his narrow tyranny is expiated 
and transfigured. The book closes in tragedy but not in gloom. Julia O’Neill, 
the widowed mother, insignificant bearer of everybody’s burdens, little buffer 
state of cheerfulness in the middle of a jarring family, finds in her religion con- 
solation and peace. We are promised a sequel ; and it should be eagerly awaited. 
I hazard a guess that the principal characters, or one of them, will be found 
among Margaret’s children ; but I hope their grandmother will still be alive. 

Here and there the author has failed to avoid the pitfalls of realism. Her 
selection from life is too sombre. Lower middle-class life is perhaps a sordid 
business ; but there are many more occasions of laughter than Norah Hoult 
admits to her picture of it. And there is less pain; because there is less intro- 
spection. It is the capital error of the realistic novelist to bestow on his lower- 
class characters the sensibility he would feel if he were degraded to their situation. 

In her anxiety to depict life as life is, Norah Hoult has sometimes reported 
rather than re-created. There is a super-abundance of scenes and of details. 
Few, if any, of them are non-significant ; but some are redundant. The book is 
too long. 

Clem Wood conveys the impression of owing his character to the necessities 
of his author’s thesis. One fails to be convinced that Margaret would have 
abandoned her family and her religion for him. There is a feeling that he has 
not received fair play from his creator. His Protestantism should have furnished 
sufficient handicap. To make him turn Theosophist is to load the dice unduly. 
And how could a vegetarian be expected to make the daughter of a cattledealer 
happy ? 

erat these comments are a mere difference of opinion on method. The true 
duty of a reviewer is to point out that “ Holy Ireland” is a serious moving 
work of art by one of our greater novelists. Lynn DOYLE. 


* * * * 


Tue History OF “ THE TIMES.” From 1785 to 1841. 15s. net. 
A NEWSPAPER History, 1785-1935. 7S. 6d. net. London: The Times 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 


“Your connection with any newspaper would be disgrace and degra- 
dation. . . .” The quotation, from the History of The Times, of Scott’s admoni- 
tion of Lockhart, for his proposed incursion into journalism, is specially interesting 
when we recall the names of many men famed in literature who contributed to 
that journal, or its contemporaries, during its first half-century. Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hunt, and Thomas Barnes were among those who brought pure literary 
styles into the Press. Later contributors to “ The Thunderer ’’—an appelation 
coined by a Corkonian, William Maginn—were Tom Moore and Macaulay ; 
while Dickens, the precursor of modern Special Representatives, was. working 
for the Morning Chronicle, making prodigious journeys and devising ingenious 
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subterfuges to outstrip his rivals: ‘I bribed the postboys (those of his rivals ?) 
tremendously.” 

Twenty guineas a month may seem to have been but modest remuneration 
for Thackeray’s special articles and dramatic criticisms, but it satisfied him : 
“‘My game,” he wrote, “is to stick to The Times.’ Southey refused an offer 
of the Editorship before Barnes was. appointed. The Laureate’s biographer 
mentions {2,000 as the proposed annual remuneration. The exactness of that 
figure is doubted in this 7+mes History ; yet, it does not seem to be unreasonable 
when we read that Southey was receiving {100 for each and every article that 
he wrote for another journal, the while his sometime collaborator, Coleridge, 
neglecting his duties to the Morning Post, was content to “ clink the gilded chains 
of politesse’’ with Wordsworth, at Keswick. 

The Times tradition of anonymity, which has been extended to the editorship 
of its History, is the germ of an entertaining comedy at a breakfast-table whereat 
were seated Campbell and Moore and Macaulay. Campbell eulogised some 
lines which he attributed to Moore; then Moore, believing he was praising 
Campbell’s work, spoke enthusiastically about another contribution, which also 
had appeared in The Times, “ Hereupon,’’ said Macaulay afterwards, ‘“‘I told 
them they were mine, and I was not a little flattered to hear, in one day, Moore 
praising one of them and Campbell the other.” 

This story of a world institution contains many first-to-hand biographical 
fragments entertaining to the general reader, but specially interesting to all who 


are well versed in the “‘anas”’ of literary men. 


A NEwsPAPER History, 1785-1935—modestly inscribed as a reprint from 
the Anniversary Number of The Times—tells about the ever-changing and im- 
proved services employed during a century-and-a-half at Printing House Square. 


The adventures of ‘‘ Newspapermen’”’ often make interesting tales which 
live when the subject-matter of their quests is dead; but here we have, too, 
other entertaining chapters, written around suchlike technical crafts as Type- 
founding and Paper and Ink Making, and the arts of the photographer and the 
engraver. The “ Agony’ Column and Letters to the Editor supply humorous 
reading ; and tribute—generous, but overdue—is paid to that neglected, silent 
specialist, the Corrector of the Press, or ‘‘ Reader,’’ whose trained mind and 
watchful eye give him special claims to testimony from all Editors and Authors 
and Printers. 

Among the illustrations is a photographic reproduction of the front page 
of the first issue of the Datly Universal Register, renamed The Times, and when 
comparing that early news-sheet with these two books, we see a blank of 150 
years—the “‘ Long Journey ’’—between a time of first trial and the achievement 
of perfection in publication. 

The story of achievement is between the covers of the books. 

If Editors-in-Chief, ever aspiring to higher attainments, will not accept the 
word “ Perfection’ in this connection, the Publisher and the Printers may. 
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Har Mite Down. By William Beebe. London: The Bodley Head. 18s. net 


In his latest work Dr. William Beebe, Director of the Department of Scien- 
tific Research of the New York Zoological Society records his further experiences 
beneath the Bermudan seas, where, in September 1932 he descended beneath 
the surface to a depth of over half a mile. 

After a preparation of several years and various lesser dives, the author 
and Otis Barton set forth on their great attempt, and on the morning of Septem- 
ber 22 were finally bolted in and lowered over the side of the barge used by the 
expedition. After they had reached a depth of 3,028 feet, owing to the exhaus- 
tion of the wire cable they had to be hauled up, but they had attained a depth 
never before reached by living man. Dr. Beebe describes his sensations thus 
suspended many hundreds of feet below the surface. ‘‘I sat mouth and nose 
wrapped in a handkerchief and my forehead pressed close to the cold glass—that 
transparent bit of old earth which so sturdily held back nine tons of water from 
my face. There came to me at that instant a tremendous wave of emotion, a 
real appreciation of what was momentarily almost superhuman, cosmic, of the 
whole situation ; our barge slowly rolling high overhead in the blazing sunlight, 
like the merest chip in the midst of ocean, the long cobweb of cable leading down 
through the spectrum to our lonely sphere, where, sealed tight, two conscious 
human beings sat and peered into the abyssal darkness as we dangled in mid- 
water, isolated as a lost planet in outermost space. Here, under a pressure, 
which, if loosened, in a fraction of a second would make amorphous tissue of our 
bodies, breathing our own home-made atmosphere, sending a few comforting 
words up and down a string of hose—here I was privileged to peer out and 
actually see the creatures which had evolved in the blackness of a blue midnight 
which, since the ocean was born, had known no following day.” This 
extract is a fair guide to the excellence and descriptive power of the whole con- 
tent. Dr. Beebe now discloses a new and most fascinating world of eternal 
night, peopled with nightmarish forms of which an idea is afforded by the 
numerous illustrations, many of which, the coloured ones especially, reach a 
very high standard. ys) 

This book is by no means confined to describing one dive in the bathysphere. 
The whole work of years is systematically dealt with, and there are valuable 
additions which describe the earlier attempts of man to explore this new watery 
world. There are, as well, several appendices which record the scientific results 
of the dives in detail and describe the bathyspheres of 1930 and 1934. 


MAGAZINES 


Tue CRITERION. A Quarterly Review. October 1935. London: Faber and 
Faber. 24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 7s. 6d. 
The Criterion begins with “‘ Early Poems and Extracts from the Notebooks 
and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins,” which will be of interest to students 
of that pioneer of poetry. Mr. P. Mansell Jones writes on “ The Failure of 
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Amiel,” and Mr. Ezra Pound in “‘ The Individual in his Milieu,” devotes himself 
to an exposition of ‘“‘ The Natural Economic Order,” by Silvio Gesel. The 
creditable reputation of The ‘Criterion for keeping its readers in touch with con- 
temporary European literature is exemplified in praiseworthy fashion in this 
number by Mr. Montgomery Belgion’s ‘‘ French Chronicle,” and in Mr, John 
Cournos’ review of Russian Periodicals. 


THE Lonpon Mercury. Christmas Double Number. 2s. 6d. 2 Bream’s 
Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


This is a very attractive number, with a wide scope of varied contributions, 
and containing excellent illustrations, which, with clear type and good quality 
paper, give the whole production an unusual note of distinction. Irish readers 
will be especially interested in the continuation of Mr. W. B. Yeats’ “ Dramatis 
Personae, 1896-1902,” giving his memories of the beginnings of the Irish 
Dramatic Movement, in Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s article entitled ‘‘ Pigeon-holing 
the Modern Novel,’ and in Mr. William Power’s account of what Scotch writers 
are doing in his contribution entitled ‘“‘ The Literary Movement in Scotland.” 


Obituary. 
CARSON. 


Carson is dead, full of years and full of honours, years spent in the 
service of his country’s oppressors, honours conferred for services rendered 
against his country. 

There was nothing in his heart, or in his brain, save a negative. He never 
had a positive policy. As a young lawyer he adopted a side, the Conservative 
one, and a particular section of that side, the Unionist section. He became the 
great protagonist of the theory that his own country was an inferior country, 
his own race an inferior race. He devoted his implacable brain and tongue to 
the policy of preventing self government for Ireland. He never had a positive 
idea or a positive or constructive proposal, and in the end he saw everything 
for which he had stood in ruins about his feet. Home Rule, which he and they 
did not want, was forced upon an artificial North Eastern patch of Irish territory, 
and the rest of Ireland forced independence from England’s reluctant hands, 
despite all he and his friends could do. For in the end the English Conservatives 
turned him down, as they always turned down those who were no longer of any 
use to them. Oh yes, they gave him honours, and lip-praise, and they marched 
to his funeral. But they turned him down. They had made a tool of him, and 
when the tool had served its purpose they threw it away. 

The “‘ Provisional Government ” of 1913-14 was a fake. It was never meant 
to come to anything. It was simply a move on behalf of the Conservative Party 
of England against the Liberal Party. And it accomplished its object. It 
did dish the Liberals. But it led to the Irish Volunteers, and the Irish Volun- 
teers led straight to Easter Week and the Irish Free State. If it had not been 
for the Ulster Volunteers, the public organisation, arming and disciplining of 
the Irish Volunteers would not have been possible. It led also to Irish Partition. 
There is a great power in words, and the wild whirling words of Carson, and 
Smith and Company in 1913-14 aroused latent bitternesses in their inflamed 
audiences. Of those feelings England took full advantage to force Home Rule 
on an unwilling North East corner in 1920, not out of consideration for it but in 
pursuance of British policy—the international world-old imperial policy of 
Divide and Conquer. 

In no other country and in no other circumstances would it be possible for 
a man like this to arouse anything but general opprobrium. _ His career suggests 
the inevitable parallel of that of John Fitzgibbon. It was Fitzgibbon, and not 
Pitt, who carried the Union. At one stage, when Pitt weakened, he went over 
and bullied him into going on. Over here, he was cynically honest in his 
advocacy. In speech after speech he advocated the Union because it was the 
only way of preserving Protestant Ascendancy. But he lived to curse it and he 
died of a broken heart, forgotten. Having done England’s purpose he was 
flung aside. Fitzgibbon, in pursuance of a sectional policy, and under English 
urging, prevented an Irish Unity which Pitt saw could not be prevented if the 
Irish Parliament lasted. Carson, in pursuance of a sectional policy, and under 
English urging, again prevented an Irish unity which Lloyd George saw could 
not much longer be prevented save by the actual establishment of legal partition. 

But the end is not yet. The Nation which has outlasted Pitt and Fitzgibbon 
will outlast Lloyd George and Carson. The men who got twenty-six counties 
will get the other six. P. S. O'H, 
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To the Edttor of THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE: 


SIR, 


In an article published in your last number entitled Dada, or the Comic 
Iconoclasts, by A. J. Leventhal, may be found the following passage :— 


Whether it is Guillaume Appolinaire (sic) announcing in the cafés 
that his mother was a Polish Jewess and his father a cardinal, or cooking 
all his own meals even after marriage, or editing a financial journal, 
or championing the naive painting of the dowanier Rousseau, or serving 
a sentence in gaol for theft, or shrieking ‘ cochons, cochons!’ from the 
stage at the outraged and bewildered audience who came to see his 
surrealiste play Les Mamelles de Tirestas. 


In this picturesque agglomeration, which is the kind of reckless stuff often 
found in American papers, there is hardly a single phrase which coincides with 
fact. When such things are read in an American paper the reader of any ex- 
perience makes the necessary subtraction, realizing that they are probably the 
output of some young man or woman anxious to make good with an “ inside 
story.’ But what appears in THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE, a publication serious 
and dignified in tone, calls for some attention. Certainly it does in this case, 
for the subject of your contributor’s statements, Guillaume Apollinaire, is a 
very great poet—according to some the greatest French poet since Verlaine 
and Rimbaud—and he was also in his way a great man. 

His was one of those characters around which legends gather. He was a 
man of large humanity, kind-hearted and understanding beyond words ; sincere 
too in all the offices of life. His sincerity in artistic questions, often bitterly 
disputed during his lifetime and since, is now recognized—at least by all those 
who possess sufficiently the questions involved to be capable of forming a judge- 
ment. But there was also something mysterious which encircled him about, 
a cloud, which at times indeed dwindled to a mist, but was never altogether 
absent. He had the second-sight. The cover of his book, Le Poéte Assassiné, 
published before the European War, bore a picture of a horseman bleeding from 
a wound in the head. He died, his mother died, and his brother in Mexico died 
within a few weeks—a total disappearance, no relation of these people that is 
known surviving. About a man who must be spoken of immediately, he built 
one of his stories, and in this story he foretold the trouble that would fall on 
him because of that man. And to that same man, serving in the Belgian Army, 
he appeared in the trenches twenty-four hours before his death in Paris. 
Account for it as you will; say that the soldier, who was also an extraordinary 
character, had the gift of vision ; about the fact itself there can be no doubt. 
The soldier wrote immediately, and his letter bore the post-mark of the military 
post-office: November 10, 1918. Apollinaire died November 11—the day of 
the Armistice. 

Around sucha man myths must gather as clouds around the crest of a 
mountain. His legend often serves the memory of a poet, and reveals to by- 
standers the man he was better sometimes than what actually happened to him 
on earth. But there are, not seldom, as some recent biographies go to shew, 
fragments of the legend which it is better to destroy early. Among them is 
the statement made by Mr. Leventhal that Apollinaire was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment for theft. 
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_ The fact is that Apollinaire was never sentenced at all and was never tried 
in court. Here, put as briefly as possible, is an outline of the case.* 

Somewhere between 1905 and 1907, Apollinaire, who was never very particular 
about the respectability or standing of those he took up with so long as they 
were entertaining somehow or other, made the acquaintance of a young Belgian 
who was drifting in Paris, named Géry Piéret. He came of a very good Belgian 
family ; his step-father was solicitor-general. Quite early in life Géry found 
the family ties irksome. Young as he was, he had already made time to be a 
boxer, a stoker on board a steamer, a deck-hand, and also a cow-boy in the United 
States where he had lived for four years. As M. Fleuret says, one learned all 
that in the course of a quarter-of-an-hour’s talk with him. More strange is it 
that he had managed to absorb a good deal of book-knowledge. It seems that 
he could translate “ sight ’’ passages from Sallust or Ovid with hardly any mis- 
takes. He could do almost anything with his hands, from packing a trunk to 
balancing on a trapeze in a circus, and Apollinaire employed him for a while 
nominally as secretary and really as cook. He also served as model for 
Apollinaire’s story: Histotres et Aventures du Baron d’Ormesan, and under this 
title, Baron d’Ormesan, Géry often figured thereafter. 

The Baron, there can be no doubt, had a natural propensity to the career 
of a gangster. How far he actually was one is hard to say. He was certainly 
a gifted and worthless and at times dangerous individual ; but his manner of 
boasting of his terrific and criminal exploits seemed naive and lurid to some 
listeners. It was the imagination and art of Apollinaire which created the most 
substantial part of Ormesan. The danger he brought came from his inconsiderate 
behaviour and his total inability to join cause and effect. 

He ended by wearing out even the tolerance of Guillaume Apollinaire. 
“You have some education. Why can’t you work? Why don’t you come with 
us and do some study in the public libraries, instead of spending your time in 
bars and on the race-course ? ” : 

The Baron’s reply is worth recording. “Iam naturally lazy. But I believe 
too that my natural gifts are enough ‘without any study. I don’t know what 
mysterious force it is that obliges me to steal. I don’t do it to harm anybody 
or to live on the proceeds. I do it to perform something very hard which requires 
skill, psychology, imagination, and sometimes strength—for instance, when 
you are obliged to commit a murder or to jump out of a third-floor window. 

“Clear out!” roared Apollinaire in a rage. But his rages never lasted long, 
and although he stuck to his resolution to get rid of the Baron, he hired a room 
for him in another part of the city. : : 

Some time passed, and then one afternoon when seven or eight friends were 
gathered together in Apollinaire’s rooms, there came a ring at the door, and the 
Baron entered carrying something which bulged out his coat. 

‘I have brought you the bust of a Phoenician lady from the Louvre which 
you can put on your mantelpiece.” 
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* Those who want a full account should consult the recently published book by Fernand 
Fleuret : De Gilles de Rais @ Guillaume Apollinaire, a collection of historical papers and essays, 
in the last of which the affair of the Louvre statuettes is told in a very interesting and amusing 


way. 
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With that he produced a bust very much worn away by the passage of 
centuries. Nobody present was an archaeologist. Nobody believed that the 
bust really came from the Louvre or that it had any value. Apollinaire laughed 
very much at the picturesque account the Baron gave of his exploit, thinking 
what a good story it would be to write. Apollinaire had the carelessness and 
heedlessness of his Slav blood ; but in justice to him it should be remembered 
that nobody else who was there saw the gravity of the situation. It was only 
when Apollinaire, still much amused, told Fleuret some days after that the Baron 
had “ procured”’ two other busts, a man’s head, and a woman’s with coiled 
hair, that he was roused to see the danger he was in. It was necessary to strike 
out some plan by which the statuettes could be returned to the Museum without 
implicating the thief, or Apollinaire himself, victim of his indolent good-nature. 
It was decided to write a letter to Paris-Journal, a newspaper which no longer 
exists, in which the story of the theft would be related, and presented as the 
stunt of a young reporter who wished to demonstrate how easy it was to rob 
the Louvre. 

Now, that was the year (1911) when a good part of the world was talking 
of the disappearance of the Monna Lisa, ‘‘ older than the rock on which she 
sits ;’’ and the painting had not yet been recovered. The government and the 
police were not at all inclined to treat lightly another theft from the Louvre. 
How suspicion was turned upon the Baron, and from him upon Apollinaire, 
I do not exactly know; but most likely here again the Baron was responsible. 
Paris- Journal had offered a reward fur the recovery of the Monna Lisa, and the 
Baron, thinking no doubt that there was something to be gained, put himself 
in relations with one of the reporters of the newspaper. Anyhow, Apollinaire’s 
rooms were searched, he was detained by the police, and then arrested. 

What they had against him, it seems, was the minor charge that he refused 
to give the name of the person who brought the statuettes to his rooms. But 
in France, at any rate, it is easier to get into gaol than to get out of it. There 
is a system known as prison préventive which covers a good deal. In the Europe 
of those days, unless a man’s actions called for the interference of the police, 
they shewed very little curiosity about his origin. Russia and certain Balkan 
states excepted, one might traverse all frontiers without being asked for anything 
else than a railway ticket. Had Apollinaire not been brought to their notice 
by this stupid business of the statuettes, he might have gone on to 1914, when, 
on the declaration of war, there was a general show-down, without the French 
police giving a thought to him. But as it was, they considered it worth while 
to investigate his social condition, with the result that their suspicions were 
strengthened. A man whose baptismal certificate, made out in Rome, bore the 
very un-French names, Wilhelm Apollinaris Kostrawitzky, and who was mixed 
up in a theft from the Louvre, might well know more than enough about the 
more important theft of the Monna Lisa. So they decided to hold him till he 
confessed, or betrayed his accomplices, or (unlikely supposition, seeing he was 
a foreigner) till his innocence became clear as the noonday. 

Apollinaire had many friends, but they were for the most part men and 
women of his own generation, some of whom have since become famous, but 
were then far from that. He had also many enemies, not so much personal, 
as enemies of the artistic movements of which he was the theorician and pro- 
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tagonist. M. André Billy, the well-known historian and critic, relates a significant 
anecdote concerning Franz Jourdain, who died the other day of old age. Jourdain, 
who held some official posts and had considerable influence, hated Cubism with 
all his might. When therefore André Billy, then a very young man, asked 
Jourdain by telephone to sign a petition to get Apollinaire out of prison, he 
heard a furious voice at the other end of the wire. “Sign a petition to get 
Apollinaire out of prison? Never! But I will sign a hundred petitions to keep 
him in prison.” 

Somehow involved in the affair was a painter who has since become celebrated. 
M. Fleuret alludes to him discreetly and obscurely ; I prefer to do the same, the 
more so as I am not sure just what his part was. It was said, and is still said, 
that he had only to come forward and say what he knew and Apollinaire would 
have been saved all his pain. He owed much to Apollinaire. No doubt fame 
would have come to him anyhow, for he is a really great artist, but it would have 
come much more tardily, and he might even be still chasing after it to-day had 
it not been for Apollinaire. 

What specially worried the poet, who suffered very much from the hard 
conditions of his imprisonment, was that he might be expelled from France, 
He was born in Rome, and although he had passed all his life in France he had 
not been naturalized. In one of his letters, written at the time, he alludes to 
this and says that if he were expelled from France it would he hard for him to 
get a living, “ For French is the only language I know more or less well.” It 
is hardly necessary to note the modesty of this statement coming from one who 
was a master of the French language. It may have been, very likely was, an 
aftermath of this affair, an attempt once for all to wipe out the ignominy and all 
the insinuations and sly back looks upon it, that when the war broke out in 1914 
he hastened to offer his service to France, and indeed gave his life, for it was the 
effect of his wound that killed him, 

But for a noble sensitive organization, thinking no evil, was not the wound 
already inflicted ? There is a photograph of him as he was brought to the police 
station to be examined. His collar and tie have been removed, the symbol in 
French police tradition of loss of liberty, his hands are handcuffed, in his eyes 
is a wild bewildered stare as might have a man walking on ice beneath whose 
feet the ice suddenly cracks and opens. A man of Socratic life, strolling beside 
the Seine surrounded by young disciples to whom he held congruous and measured 
discourse, a man of study and in the episodes of life, Apollinaire could never 
have realized that his liberty could be taken from him all at once, like that, 
without warning, and the entire course of his life placed under the control of 
another motor—the Police, or if you think it the same, the State. Never had 
he taken the least part in any political manifestation. Had he been like the 
men of the Action Francaise, Charles Maurras and Léon Daudet, who for years 
had been defying the Republic and often lived in daily expectation of arrest 
and imprisonment, he would have been prepared, he would have already dis- 
counted the effect of the loss of freedom of movement and prepared the antidote. 
But for him it must have been as it would have been for Rossetti, whom in many 
respects he resembled. Rossetti too was pleased to surround himself with 
a few questionable characters. His interests were concentrated in the 
manifestations of art ; on realities his grasp was hardly any. Now suppose that 
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some queer individual of varied talents in the Rossetti entourage had 
brought what he had swiped from the British Museum to Rossetti’s house. It 
is certain that Rossetti would have behaved just as Apollinaire did, never believing, 
in the first place, that the object was stolen, letting it rest there from indolence 
and good nature, and then, seeing how things went, trying his best to shield 
his whilom friend. Imagine then the consternation of Rossetti hauled up at 
Bow Street because of that—as if he were responsible for the insanity of mankind. 

They have been recalling these last days the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Louis Desprez, that unfortunate young martyr who died as a result 
of the treatment he received in prison, where he had been cast for writing and 
publishing Autour d’un Clocher, which the government of the time decided to 
be an obscene novel. It is probable that the life of Desprez in prison was harder 
than Apollinaire’s, for Desprez had been formally tried before a jury and con- 
demned. Apollinaire was never brought to trial. He was detained at the Santé 
prison till the most obtuse were convinced of his innocence. But taking matters 
at their best, a French prison is an unpleasant abode, and there are still some 
prisons in France which are not far from what prisons were in the Middle Ages. 
Apollinaire did not die of his experience, but that he had been very much shaken 
by it was easy to see. A deep wound in the head coming a few years later. and 
he was finished. 

His play, Les Mamelles de Tiresias, was performed towards the end of the 
war, some time in the short interval between his emission from the military 
hospital, where he had been trepanned, and his death. Your contributor describes 
him as “ shrieking ‘cochons, cochons,’ from the stage at the outraged and 
bewildered audience who came to see his Surrealiste play.” Any one who knew 
Apollinaire will be put to it to picture him doing anything of the kind. “ Shriek- 
ing ’’ was not much in his line. And it is rather surprising to learn that the audience 
felt outraged. The play, which is not one of his best things, develops the idea 
that large families are a benefit to the State, an idea which most French people 
towards the end of the war, at any rate, were perfectly willing to see enforced. 
The most determined snouter of the Purity-League would seek in vain in the 
play any salacious details to gloat upon. 

Neither is the play Surrealist. The Surrealist movement followed Dada 
and had pretty much the same General Staff. Apollinaire had nothing to do with 
Dada, save in so far as he was at the base of all the revolutionary movements 
in painting and poetry which came to being during the first thirty years of the 
century. But he was dead before Dada got started. M. Tristan Tzara, who 
is held by some to be the father of Dada, is, I believe, a Hungarian, and was 
able to elaborate during the war years the theoretic part of Dada (such as it is) 
in the calm neutrality of Switzerland. But the young Frenchmen who gave 
it movement, made it live, caused it to be talked about, could not devote them- 
selves seriously to it till near the end of 1919, from reasons which are plain to all. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 


